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QUININE TONIC 


WATER 
LEMONADE 
GINGER ALE 
GINGER BEER 
GRAPE FRUIT 
ORANGINA 
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‘Most economical by a !arge margin’ (The Motor) 





Already proving itself in striking fashion on 
continental roads, the latest product of the 
Renault factory will endeubiedin add new BRIEF SPECIFICATION 
laurels to a famous name. A full four seater, 
and fitted with four doors, the saloon body is 
comparable in roominess with a much larger 
vehicle, yet the 760 c.c. four cylinder engine 
with three bearing crankshaft) will maintain a 


Four cylinder engine with three 
bearing crankshaft 


Cubic capacity 760 c.< 


Three forward gears and reverse 





comfortable cruising speed of well over 50 Lockheed hydraulic brakes 

miles an hour. Under test by The Motor the ndependent four wheel springing } j b 2 1 
Renault 760 recorded approximately 60 miles Wheelbase 6 ft. | / in., overall length woroug torec 
per gallon at a constant 30 m.p.h., and 47 miles II ft. 10 in., overall width 4 ft. 83 ir . 


: height 4 ft. 9 ir 
per gallon at a constant §0 m.p.h. No wonder 
2 Luggage compartment, spare whee 
t 


that The Motor describes this new Renault nctanayar pe ocihes Manne Oia : ; ° . 
as “most economical by a large margin, of naeole cag. panne pant Built on the right lines, sleek in appearance yet 


” 6 volt batter apacity 75 amp. hrs 
the cars submitted for road test since the war’. e Ve ORY 


THE NEW REAR-ENGINED 


\WWAibin nah FOUR SEATS 
| FOUR DOORS 
14. ] } FOUR CYLINDERS 


RENAULT LIMITED WESTERN AVENUE LONDON W.3 


Twin electric screen wipers 


abounding in strength and stamina, Avon Tyres 











provide a quiet ride and safe, satisfying performance. 


n The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1949. 


AN AVERAGE SPEED OF 607:2 M.P-H.: THE BOEING XB.47 


THE GIANT BOMBER WHICH COVERED A 2289-MILE COURSE AT 
STRATOJET TAKING OFF, ASSISTED BY 18 ROCKET UNITS, NINE ON EITHER SIDE OF THE FUSELAGE. 


than ten tons of bombs. Its wing-span 
28 ft. It is powered by six General 


American six-engined jet bomber known as the Boeing XB-47 Stratojet range of 1600 miles, and can carry more 
on February 8 made an unofficial transcontinental speed record by covering a is 116 ft., overall length 108 ft., and height 2 
course of 2289 miles in 3 hours 46 mins. at an average speed of 607'2 m.p.h Electric Allison axial-flow turbojet engines, has a pressurised cabin for high flying 
Washington State, to Andrews Field, Maryland and a built-in system of rocket units, nine on either side of the fuselage, for 
' years ago by a Lockheed F-8¢ assisted take-off. The aircraft first flew in December, 1947 Its flight on February 
4 hours 13 mins. 23 secs was made at a speed approaching the world’s speed record set up by a Britist 
5 Air Force, has a normal Gloster Meteor jet fighter at 616 m.j h in 1944 


The 60-ton 


from Moses Lake air base, in 

The previous transcontinental record was set up 
F 

Shootine Star fighter, which vered 


which has been accept 
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LETTER lately addressed to a provincial news- 
paper by Sir Ernest Benn contained a most 
pregnant phrase. ‘‘ The State,” he wrote, “ having 
no soul and being therefore inherently dishonest . . .”’ 
I do not say that Sir Ernest’s statement is true, 
but I feel that it contains a truth which is of 
great importance to the future of civilisation. 
Unless we, by which I mean the democracy 
in which power resides, can apprehend it rightly, 
the society under which we live is doomed. 
The conscience of man—though modern 
materialists often fail to understand this—is 
part of the mechanism by which man lives and 
evolves. Without it he would quickly perish 
at the hands of the inexorable and divine 
laws which govern the Universe. It is like 
the whiskers which enable a cat to feel its way 
through a dark and tortuous hole and come 
to no harm. Man is a very intricate piece 
of mechanism, Many of his instincts, if not 
balanced by others, would lead him quickly 
and inevitably to destruction. A man, for 
instance, who guided his life by his physical 
instincts alone, would soon find himself in 
terrible trouble. It is to keep him out of 
that trouble that Providence provided him 
with a conscience. Conscience is the sum 
total of transmitted human experience which 
prompts a man or woman to behave in a way 
contrary to his purely ephemeral physical 
instincts. He knows, for instance, that if, 
in a fit of anger, he slays, or if, in a spasm 
of greed, he robs or cheats a fellow-creature, 
the reaction of that act will prove ultimately 
injurious to himself or his loved ones. He 
knows, as a result of wons of human experi- 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. . 


its machinery that tends to make its acts automatic 
and purely mechanical is highly dangerous. So is 
any belief that the State is sacrosanct and that its 
officials are, therefore, justified in acting as though 
the rules.of individual conscience did not apply to 
questions of State. The pages of recorded history are 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF FEBRUARY 17, 1849. 


iS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 


can compel others to sit and be drowned with him. 
So will a Parliament, a Gestapo or a Politburo of 
Canutes. The salvation of human beings, associated 
or otherwise, depends on their observing, not trying 
to ignore or browbeat, the laws of the universe. 
It depends, in other words, on the tactile 

whiskers of the living human conscience ! 

Treat them—in the name of a rigid bureau- 

cratic uniformity or of a totalitarian ideology — 
as though they did not exist, and the inexor- 








\ able retribution of God follows as surely as 
night follows day. Nothing can avert that 
unpalatable judgment except a timely return— 
if time remains—to a course that observes 
these laws. 

To-day in this country we are stressing the 
importance of organised society and tending 
to minimise the importance of the individual. 
In spite of—or, perhaps, because of—my con- 
servative instincts, there is much in that 
tendency of which I approve and with which 
I sympathise. The movement towards what 
we call Socialism originated a century or 
more ago ina revulsion of hunian conscience 
against the consciousless acts of powerful 
individuals and groups of individuals acting 
in supposed self-interest on a rigid and 
arithmetical theory of commercial profit- 
making. Because they acted without con- 
science—and therefore, taking the long view, 
without prudence—that misused power has 
been taken from them and vested in the 
organised community. But the safety, happi- 
ness and progress of human society will be 
as much endangered if the officers of the com- 
munity base their acts on rigid rules or on 





ence, that only by putting himself imagina-  ¢ 
tively and unselfishly into the position of \ 
others and acting accordingly, can he secure 


existence which he himself needs. 

A man derives this conscience-mechanism 
from a number of different sources. He 
derives it in part from inheritance, from the 
promptings of his blood. He derives it from 





PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION—THE OLD METHOD: “ PROCESSION OF THE CHAIRING OF ‘\ 
SIR RALPH LOPES, BART,, THE NEWLY-ELECTED M,.P, FOR SOUTH DEVON.” 
\ ate Election “a Sg 4 ie Bie to ze for bp erg Division of the County 
sia il s ET a fe of Devon .. . took place on Tuesday, at the Castle of Exeter, where a spacious hustings 
from his fellow-creatures the requirements for \ for the accommodation of persons interested in the proceedings was erected in front of 
the Sessions House. . . . 
\ Lopes, Bart... . 
meeting, and concluded by askin 


Sir Thomas T. F. E. Drake, Bart. . . 


. proposed Sir Ralph 
Mr. Tucket, amidst much noise and confusion, then addressed t 

the hon. candidate whether he would vote in favour 
of the abolition of Jewish disabilities, in order that Baron Rothschild might take his 
seat in Parliament, and whether he would endeavour to reduce taxation. 
said, he considered Protestant Christianity to be an essential part of the Constitution, 
and sooner than go to Parliament to break into that principle he would retire from 
the hustings. In reply to the second question he said he would. . . 


ir R. Lopes 


The High Sheriff 


abstract notions of State right overriding 
human conscience as it was when private 
and all-powerful capitalists did so. Social 
disaster will follow just as swiftly and surely, 
indeed more so, since there was always some 
appeal in acts prompted by private conscience 
against the abuses of private unconscience, 
while against the unconscience of an all- 
Powerful State there is no appeal at all. No 
or Wilberforce could challenge 


the precepts and practice of his parents, and put the question whether Sir Ralph Lopes should be returned as one of their representa- Howard 
of those who helped to form his earliest and, pas | oi ~ one Game Dane 8 yee nenge Ste u — a. | hag was, the abuses of the dungeons and concen- 
amidst loud cheers, declar u ted.... ose . . . ~ tds 
therefore, deepest thoughts. And he derives retired within the Castle, where hol cm girt with ho cael aan be aren xa tration camps in National-Socialist Germany. 
it from the society or societies—church, his heels. Thus equipped, he came out . . . where a fine horse ees capari- None can challenge them in Marxist- 
pare nenastebion : venienent seofession soned, stood waiting forhim . . . and a procession formed of the friends of the member— ee : 
° ssociation, g _ esc0n, having also that ancient appendage to processions of this description here, the ‘ Blue Socialist Russia. 
nation—of which he is a member. To Man’... a figure ee 2 white horse, clad in a dress of sky-blue velvet, fashioned We are still a long way in _ this 
. ) 


say, therefore, as Sir Ernest does, 
that the State has no conscience—and 
I myself, on occasion, have said and \ 
written much the same thing—is not 
necessarily true. The conscience of a | 
nation derives from that of the individuals 
who comprise it; it may have a very 
low or debased one, but it can scarcely 
have no conscience at all. A State is 
the legislative, judicial and administrative 
machinery through which a nation makes 

its will operative. If, therefore, that 
machinery reflects at all adequately the 
conscience of the nation it rules, the 
State will possess, or, rather, act as 
though it possessed, a conscience. The 
important thing—and this is where 
Sir Ernest's dictum is of such significance 
—is that the State should reflect the 
national conscience in its highest and 
most developed form, If it fails to do so, 

or if the national conscience itself is . 
incomplete and inadequate, society and 

all the members who comprise it are 
in peril, The terrible history of modern 
Germany provides an exquisite and 
terrible illustration of this. 

It is, therefore, of great moment that those who 
control the State should study to ensure that the 
national conscience is reflected in national policy, 
in the laws that are enacted and in the administration 
through which they are executed. It is not easy, for 
while the individual citizen is prompted, if he directs 
his life aright, by a living and unsleeping conscience, 
the State—an abstraction—is not. Any rigidity in 
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style of armour; the horse being caparisoned in blue. 





country from Nazi Germany or Seviet 








Russia. We did not fight the Battle 
of Britain or endure the Blitz and the 
long Atlantic blockade in vain. But in 
our present over-rigid State practice 
we are on the gentle decline of a perilous 
slope that after a time tilts—and tilts 
very suddenly—into a precipice where 
the dictates of the individual conscience 
are ignored altogether. In external 
affairs—in our betrayal of the Karens, 
in our arbitrary treatment, for whatever 
high motives of State, of a loyal and 
helpless Malaya (happily since in part 
corrected) and of little Sarawak—and 
in internal affairs—in the arbitrary 
requisition of men’s homes, in the penal 
taxation of thrift, in the wanton abuse 
of the soil, and in the arbitrary way in 
which Government Departments act as 
judges in their own cause, frequently 
on pre-judged ordinances without even 








CONSTRUCTION OF THE NIAGARA FALLS SUSPENSION BRIDGE—BASKET FERRY AND TEMPORARY TOWERs.” 


littered with the wrecks of great societies which have 
fallen into this fatuous and fatal fallacy. Man is 
no more immune from the rule of what we call natural 
or divine law when he acts in the aggregate than when 
he acts as a solitary individual. If Canute is so 
foolish as to ignore the rising tide, he will get his feet 
wet and be ultimately drowned—if he persists in his 
folly—even though he has a crown on his head and 


idge] . was | 
mporary towers upon each bank, in the manner shown in the } = . 
and the height of the rope of the State since the war to be used 
ers were conveyed in the manner shewn.” ; 


considering the arguments against 
them-—we have allowed the power 


in disregard of the wise dictates of 
that conscience that we derive as 
individuals from the accumulated experience of 
our race. If once the State starts to act as 
though the rules of individual conscience do not 
apply to it, it will not only endanger its own 
ultimate safety, but debase the currency of the 
individual national conscience on which in the last 
resort all our national greatness and all our 
well-being depends. 
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THE CONFUSED SCENE IN NANKING. 


British cars dominated the exhibits at the International Motor Show at 

Avenue and 25th Street, New York, which took place from February 5 tc 

and most enthusiastic crowds, who queued up to gain admission. The British export-only 

included, among the latest productions of many famous firms, Morris, challenger of the 

market; Hillman, Sunbeam, Rover, Austin, Lea-Francis, Armstrong-Siddeley, and others. Last 

Austins had very large sales in the United States and their new left-hand-drive Ailantic mod 

been well received this year. It was stated that the American public not only showed great int 

in luxury models, such as the superb black Rolls-Royce roadster priced at £56 but were also 

by the small-car models, as they have now become aware of some of their special advantages 

were taken for most of the hundred automobiles on the stands, and the British exhibits were highly 
praised for their fine workman 


ee 
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REFUGEES ATTEMPTING TO LEAVE NANKING: A WAITING TRAIN, CROWDED TO CAPACITY, 
AND WITH PASSENGERS PERCHED PRECARIOUSLY ON THE CARRIAGE ROOFS. 


ONE OF THE BRITISH CARS WHICH AMERICANS QUEUED UP TO SEE: THE LATEST 
4-CYLINDER MORRIS M/NOR CONVERTIBLE ON VIEW AT THE NEW YORK MOTOR SHOW. 
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THE CONFUSED SCENE IN A GREAT NANKING THOROUGHFARE: NATIONALIST TROOPS 
POURING INTO THE CITY, THEIR MOVEMENTS HAMPERED BY FLEEING CIVILIANS. 


AN ENORMOUS SUCCESS IN AMERICA, BOTH ON ACCOUNT OF ITS APPEARANCE AND 
PERFORMANCE: ONE OF THE NEW AUSTIN LEFT-HAND-DRIVE ATLANTIC MODELS. 


THE EVACUATION OF NANKING OFFICIALS INDUSTRIOUSLY BURNING GOVERNMENI 
ARCHIV TO PREVENT THEM FALLING INTO THE HANDS OF THE COMMUNISTS. 


On January 30 it was reported that Nationalist officials in Pekin had passed on to Nanking a Com- 
munist demand that the Government should halt its move south to Canton, but by that date no 
important official save General Li Tsung-jen, the Acting President, was left in the city. The last 
remaining members of the joint U.S. military advisory group had left for Shanghai on january 29, 
and the unhappy pattern of evacuation, with civilian refugees hampering the movement of troops, was 
being repeated in Nanking. Though Communist military forces north of the Yangtze, opposite the 
ity, had not moved for some days, all Nationalist troops had been withdrawn to the south bank 

uneasy pause in military operations and what a correspondent of the Observer called “ political 


twilight” still continued on February 12 and it was impossible to forecast future events as the 
r Shanghai; le the Government \ NOTABLE FOR ITS SMOOTH, 


waiting in Shangha A MAGNIFICENT 20-M.P.H STREAMLINED JAGUAR ON VIEW AT THE SHOW, 


ynists had still m tary gesture towards Nanking FLOWING LINES AND SPLENDID MODERN DESIGN 


liscuss a possible peace conference, was sti 
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BEING SWORN IN AS PRESIDENT OF PARAGUAY: GENERAL RAIMUNDO 
ROLON (RIGHT) TAKING THE OATH ON JANUARY 31. 

On January 30 the Paraguayan National Assembly unanimously elected Genera! 

Raimundo Rolon provisional President of Paraguay in succession to Dr. Natalicio 

Gonzalez, who was deposed in the bloodless revolution early that day new 

binet took the oath on January 31 in the Government Palace at Asuncion. The 

tive of the revolution was understood to be the unification of the Colorado Party. 


i 
THE REV. ROBERT x 
CECIL MORTIMER 
Nominated for election as 

Bishop of Exeter i 
place of the Rt 
Charles E. Curzon, who 
has resigned. He has been 
a Canon of Christ Church 
and Regius Profess of 
Moral and Pastoral Theo 
logy in the University of 
Oxford since 1944 He 
was educated at Keble 
2ol Oxford, and 
ells Theological College, 
and was ordained in 1926. 
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SIR BASIL BROOKE 
Prime Minister 
Northern Ireland since 
1943, whose Unionist 
Government has had a 
sweeping victory in the 
Northern Ireland General 
Election. Polling took 
= on February 10. 

he results of the election 
show Ulster is determined 
not to be absorbed in an 
Irish Republic, and that 
it stands for the King and 
the British Ccustitution 
The Unionisis gained 35 
ot the 52 seats with four 
results to be declared. 


DR. AXEL MUNTHE. 

Died on February 11, 

aged ninety-one. He was 

a Swedish phy an who 

became still more cele- 

brated as the author of 
Story of San } 





life as a doctor and the 
villa he built on.the Isle 
{ Capri, It was written 
nE nglish and published 
n 1929 and afterwards 
transiated into thir 


languages secuted, tortured 
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DENOUNCING THE 
CARDINAL 
On February 6, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Cardinal Spellman denounced the “‘ mock 
trial’ of Cardinal Mindszenty and entreated the nation’s prayers for that “ per- 
He denounced “ atheistic Communism,” 
and said the United States would face certain Red conquest and annihilation ‘{ 
t failed to heed the lesson taught by the “ 


victimized ” Primate. 
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onal : 
AWARDED THE ALBERT MEDAL: 
BOY (FIRST CLASS) A. R. LOWF. 
Alfred Raymond Lowe, aged seventeen, 
now serving in H.M.S. /mplacable, has 
been awarded the Albert Medal for an 
n in accordance with the highest 
traditions of the Royal Navy. When a 
liberty-boat from the aircraft-carrier 
(llustrious sank in Portland Harbour on 
r 17 he acted with complete dis- 
for his own life, by leavin 
in a gallant a 
idshipman R. A 
© subsequently died. 


VONuNNe NaN cen aMEN OND 
“ ” 


MOCK TRIAL OF 
SPELLMAN, ARCHBISHOP OF 
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TALKS IN LONDON THE 
HOUSE. (L. TO RB.) MR, REBER (t 
(SOVIET UNION), AND MR MARJORIBANKS 
a peace treaty with Austria were re 
ers’ deputies, Mr. Zarubin, Ambassador 
who had taken part in previous negotiati 
Samuel Reber, again representing the United 
the Foreign Office, represent 


rut AUSTRIAN TREATY FOREIGN 


LANCASTER S.A.), M. 


MINISTERS’ 
BERTHELOT (FRANCE), MR. ZARUBIN MR. 
(BRITAIN). 


Treaty 


\ i 
DEPUTIES aT } DISCUSSING 


Soviet Union; tlantic Pact 


representing 
Marjoribanks, of 
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CARDINAL 
NEW 


martyrdom ” of his fellow-Cardinal. 
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ACHESON, 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE, 


RECIPIENTS OF THE ROYAL AERO CLUB AWAR MR. (GROUP CAPT, 
J. CUNNINGHAM, D.S.O,., D.F.C. (R.), AND MR. J. D. DERRY, D.F.C. 
The Royal Aero Club Britannia Trophy 1948 has been awarded to Mr. (Group 
Captain) John Cunningham for establishing the air altitude record (59,446 ft.) for 
Great Britain, flying a de Havilland Vampire, in March, 1948. Mr. John D. Derry 
has been awarded the Club’s Gold Medal, for bp | the first British subject to 
exceed the speed of sound, when piloting a de Havilland 108 in September, 1948. 
anenerneneaie one ‘NNN - 
SIR DAVID KELLY. 
Apppointed Ambassador 
in Moscow in succession 
to Sir Maurice Petersen 
who is retiring. He en- 
tered the Diplomatic Ser 
vice in 1919 and was 
appointed Minister to 
Switzerland in 1940, and 
in 1942 went to Buenos 
Aires as Ambassador 
where he spent four years 
successfully carrying out 
a difficult mission. He 
has been Ambassador in 
Ankara since 1946 
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LORD LONDONDERRY. 
The Marquess of London- 
derry died on Feb. 11, 
aged seventy. He was 
Secretary of State for Air 
from 1931-35 and was 
resolute in his efforts to 
develop the R.A.F. From 
1921-26 he was Minister 
of Education and Leader 
of the Senate in the 
Government of Northern 
Ireland. He took up 
gliding at the age of sixty- 
seven and was badly 
injured in a crash. 
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SIR NOEL CHARLES 
To succeed Sir David 
Kelly as Ambassador in 
Ankara. He has latterly 
been serving in the 
Foreign Office. He was | 
Counsellor in Rome, | 
1937-39, and Minister | 
there 1939-40, and moved { 
to Lisbon in 1940, when 
italy entered the war. 
Hie was Ambassador to 
Brazil from 1941 to 1944, 
and Ambassador to Italy 
from 1944 to 1947. 
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PACT 
LANGL, 


ATTITUDE ON THI PROPOSED NORTH ATLANTIC 
THE UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF STATE (LEFT), AND HR. 
THE NORWEGIAN FOREIGN MINISTER, IN WASHINGTON. 


Hr. Lange, the Norwegian Foreign Minister, few to Washington on February 6 to discuss the North 
Hr. Lange was seeking to obtain in 
to make its choice between a North Atlantic 

attitude of Sweden, Norway 


Because of the 
Lange arrived in London by air from 
c Pact with Mr. Bevin during his visit. 
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ONE OF THE FEW CANALS REMAINING IN PRIVATE OWNERSHIP: A STRETCH OF THE BASINGSTOKE CANAL AT ASH VALE, SHOWING A BUNGALOW BELONGING TO ONE 
OF THE PRESENT OWNERS, THE CANAL IS TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION ON MARCH 1 UNLESS IT IS PURCHASED PRIVATELY BEFOREHAND. 
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OF CONSIDERABLE INTEREST TO NATURALISTS : A PLEASANT PART OF THE BASINGSTOKE CANAL BETWEEN WOKING AND BYFLEET WHICH IS RICH IN AQUATIC INSECTS AND PLANTS 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION : BASINGSTOKE CANAL ; A 33-MILE-LONG WATERWAY CONNECTING BASINGSTOKE WITH THE POOL OF LONDON. 


object of formulating a plan of action for getting the canal into use, and 


Great interest has been evinced in many parts of the world by the news that 
13, this committee, the Basingst 


the Basingstoke Canal, one of the few canals remaining in private ownership, is mittee was formed On February 
to be sold by auction. The interest was aroused by an article about the future Committee, held an open meeting at which it was decided unanimously ¢ 
which was published in The Times in September last. Until 190¢ Basingstoke Canal Trust, independent of the committee, to appeal 

the hope of acquiring the canal and avoiding it falling into the hands 
When the can 


of the Canal 
the whole length of the 33-mile-long canal was in use. But trade gradually 
declined and the reach above Graywell ceased to be used commercially in 1912 or lapsing into decay for want of publ vterest 

On December 1! the Inland Waterways Association held a meeting with the auction on March 1 it will be sold ly as a whole 
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ERE is a reprint of one of the most graphic and fascinating biographies in 


the language. ‘‘ Part of its charm," says Mr. Stonier, “ resides in the fact 
that it has not been trodden over by too large a public " ; but I presume that he 
would not have sponsored a new edition had he not wished a larger public to 
tread over it. But he is right in saying: “ Its appeal is idiosyncratic and local ; 


only those who know, or wish to know, eighteenth-century London will find its 
divagations endearing. It comes somewhat after Boswell in time (Johnson and 
Boswell make a couple of lively appearances in the early pages), and a long way 
after in literary merit. If there's to be a competition for the ‘ best biography,’ 
here is, perhaps, a likely dolphin to set beside the great white whale. Nollekens 
is a good, a first-rate catch ; he isn’t the Doctor. He can pull faces, dance, growl, 
startle, amuse by an unabashed display of human slovenliness; he is not more 
on guard in the presence of his biographer (or of anyone else, for that matter) 
than a mongrel that sits on a doorstep scratching itself. But he could never 
uplift and appal with greatness, and the part he plays in the book bearing his 
name, though central, is comparatively slight. Gossip 
and town lore provide the all-important background.”’ 
That is all true : if every reference to Nollekens were cut 
out of the book, there would still be a wealth of topography 
and anecdote in it, of glimpses of all sorts and conditions of 
men and women, from poor old serving-maids to Angelica 
Kauffman, and from her to the Duke of Wellington. As 
one reads one sometimes forgets Nollekens entirely. Pages 
at a time are devoted to digressions (I hardly like to use the 
word, as the whole book is an enchanting web of digressions) 
such as that, four pages long, which contains this passage : 
‘“‘ That a figure should be of increased dimensions the higher 
it is placed above the eye of the spectator, is beyond a 
doubt; since, if it were only the size of life, it would 
dwindle into insignificance, particularly if placed on the top 
of the monument on Fish-street-hill ; for that pillar being 
two hundred and two feet in height, it would require a 
statue of full fourteen feet. The figures of the Apostles 
sculptured by Bird on the top of St. Paul's, are more than 
twice the height of a man ; but what appeared most astonish- 
ing to me when a boy, was the enormous magnitude of the 
figures surrounding the apotheosis of King James I., painted 
on the ceiling of Whitehall by Rubens. My father being 
intimately acquainted with Cipriani, took me up to the 
scaffold when that artist was repairing the picture, and to 
our great astonishment they measured the enormous height 
of nine feet. This appears hardly credible, as they look no 


investigation, in consequence of a report that there was a 
very fine copy of this work of Rubens, as a fixture, ina house 
on the south side of Leicester-fields, I found that the curiously 
ornamented papier-maché parlour ceiling of No. 41 had been 
painted, though very indifferently, by some persons who had 
borrowed groups of figures from several of Rubens’s designs, 
which they had unskilfully combined.”” This is all very 
interesting to persons, like myself, who are interested in 
this sort of thing; but it is rather ‘ His Times” than Nollekens. Why should 
Smith (the author of “A 
Book fora Rainy Day’’) not 
have left Nollekens out, 
and merely have concen- 
trated on ‘His Times "’ ? 

The answer, I fear, is 
too simple: Smith wrote 
a life of Nollekens in order 
that Nollekens should be 
“done down ”’ in the eyes 
of all posterity: it may 
be the only instance of 
a disciple, who knew his 
subject well, taking that 
form of revenge. Nollekens, 
the sculptor, was born 
in 1737 and died in 1823. 
Smith, in youth (he later 
became Keeper of Prints 
and Drawings in the British 
Museum), was Nollekens’ 
factotum ; published his 
book in 1828, and died 
in 1833. In 1810, he 
says, Nollekens showed him 
a list of people to whom 
he intended to leave {1000 
each. Smith was in that 
list, and so was Mrs. Smith, 





“THE THREE CAPTAINS’: PART OF A MEMORIAL BY 

NOLLEKENS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. and so were four other 
“ When Mr. Nollekens had finished the monument of the three Cap- pmiths: when the last 
tains [Lord Robert Manners, Captain William Bayne, Captain William Will and Testament was 


Blair], ordered by the Government to be erected in Westminster 


Abbey, it remained in his studio for nearly fourteen years, waiting for proved, the Smiths weren't 


the inscription ; and he being at last out of patience, petitioned the in it Smith was furious : 

ate King to take it into his royal consideration. The late Mr. Pitt a his ee ; 
was highly displeased at his interference.” anc is revenge was one 
Photograph by The Warburg Institute. of the best biographies 


in the language; but a 
biography which bears the same relation to a truthful biography as a caricature 
by Rowlandson bears to a straight portrait The eccentricities are exaggerated, 
the warts are enlarged, and, in the end, one has a description which is 

* Nollekens and His Times.” By J. T. Smith. With an Introduction by G. W. Stonier. Four 
Iustrations and a Map of Nollekens’ London. (Turnstile Press; 10s. 6d.) 


{3 DWARF, SCULPTOR-GENIUS AND MISER. 


“ NOLLEKENS AND HIS TIMES”: By J. T. SMITH, with an introduction by G. W. STONIER.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 





f JOSEPH NOLLEKENS (1737-1823): FROM A MEZZOTINT 
larger than life when viewed from the floor. Upon an BY ABRAHAM WIVELL AFTER A PORTRAIT BY SIR 
WILLIAM BEECHEY. 


“ His neck was short, his shoulders narrow, his body too large, 
sem in the front lower part, which resembled that of 
enducci, and many other falsetto-singers; he was bow-legged 
and hook-nosed—indeed, his leg was somewhat like his nose, 
which resembled the rudder of an Antwerp packet-boat—his 
hips were rather thin, but between his brows there was 
great evidence of study.” 

The portrait of Nollekens and the two Sculptures are reproduced 
from the book by Courtesy of the Publishers, Turnstile Press, Lid. 
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certainly-indicative of defects, but 
not of qualities. 

I remember that when I was b 
at Cambridge there were still current 
certain remarks attributed to Dr. 
Thompson, a former Master of 
Trinity. It was he who was reputed 
to have said, when Charles Kingsley 
died and Sir John Seeley succeeded 
him as Professor of History g I did J. 7. SMITH, THE FORMER PUPIL AND WRITER OF THE 
not think that we should have  wMaticiovs BIOGRAPHY OF THE SCULPTOR NOLLEKENs 


>: ‘ , +» A NEW EDITION OF WHICH IS DISCUSSED ON THIS PAGE 
pre sley so soon. 
regretted poor Kingsley so soon FROM A DRAWING BY WILLIAM BROCKEDON (1787-1854) 


He was also reputed to have said, john Thomas Smith, who was born “in a hackney coach ” 


when asked for a reference for a __ in London in 1766, is known asa topographical draughts 
man and antiquary and also as Keeper of the Priats and 








former undergraduate: “ Mr. Jones  pyawings at the British Museum from 1816 to his death in 
is intellectu- 1833; but his chief claim to memory lies in his book 

ally an idiot “‘ Nollekens and His Times.”” He was the pupil and friend 

y 1G10f, of the eccentric sculptor and later one of his executors. 


morally de- He had expected a large legacy and the lively biography 
r ie d which he published in 1828 is written largely from the 
praved, viewpoint of the disappointed legatee. 


physically Reproduced by Courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 
dirty : in all 

other respects perfectly unexceptionable.” That was 
roughly the line that Smith took: he was so angry that 
scores of other people had cashed in on Nollekens’ 
{200,000 that he was determined to depict him as a 
monster who only did good busts by accident, and as 
the greatest miser who ever lived. 

A miser Nollekens (who had started in great poverty) 
certainly was. The other day a poor man was punished 
by a court for stealing a little bit of bread and a little bit 
of bacon from a dust-bin. Nollekens, when rich, would 
have been quite capable of that sort of economy ; but in 
his day he would not have been punished for it, as the 
poisonous breath of the State had not yet infected almost 
every private action which a man can perform with the taint 
of criminality. Smith, portraying this eccentric, in his 
ignorance (even of Art), parsimony and squalor; does now 
and then remember that too much exaggeration will 
not do, and records acts of generosity on Nollekens'’ 
part. But one always feels (and when I first read the 
book as a schoolboy I felt that I might have made 
terms with funny old Nollekens, but should always 
have detested the malignant Smith) that he admits 
Nollekens’ good deeds with reluctance, but is chiefly 
interested in lampooning him. 

Nollekens may not have had (as Smith makes quite clear) 
the taste of Smith, or the knowledge of the history of Art 
which Smith possessed ; and, apart from busts, he may have 
been (as he was) worlds away from Flaxman as an artist. 
But, had he been quite so grubby, rude and gauche 
as Smith makes out, great men and beautiful women, 
in an age which was at least fastidious about manners, if not about morals, 
would scarcely have continued not merely to sit to him, but to dine with 
him. The ugly dwarf did busts, and busts 
seldom excelled in our history, of almost 
all the eminent people of his day. He 
was the modeller: his assistants carved 
the marble: if a bust was in great de- 
mand (like that of the Duke of Wellington), 
any number of replicas were available at 
so much a time. But they were extra- 
ordinarily good: for likeness, for dignity, 
and for whatever of drapery was needed. 

Smith gives a Catalogue of them, and 
concludes : ‘‘ Such, and so numerous, are the 
works of Nollekens, who will long be remem- 
bered, not only as having held a conspicuous 
rank among contemporary Artists, in an era 
abounding in men of genius ; but as having, by 
assiduity rarely surpassed, and parsimony 
seldom equalled, amassed a princely fortune ; 
from which, however, his avaricious spirit 
forbade him to derive any comfort or dignity, 
excepting the poor consolation of being sur- 
rounded, in his dotage, by parasites who ad- 
ministered to his unintellectual enjoyments, 
and flattered even his infirmities, in the hope 
of sharing the vast property which death 
would force him to resign.” 

Well, it was extremely unlucky for Smith, 
who had no share in the “ vast property ”’ ; it 
is even possible that Nollekens (half-wit though 
he may have been in Smith's eyes) came to the 
conclusion that Smith was after his money and 
that he jolly well wasn't going to let him have 
any of it. Only one of Nollekens’ busts is 
illustrated in this book. Cannot Mr. Stonier, 
having paraded Smith (who as a writer and 
antiquary certainly deserves permanent recognition), switch over to Nollekens and 
introduce a volume of reproductions of his busts and statues ? Possibly the 
Phaidon Press might be tempted. They might be tempted also to a book of 
plates of the work of that exquisitely delicate carver Flaxman. 





“CHARLES JAMES FOX"’: A NOLLEKENS 
BUST WHICH BROUGHT THE SCULPTOR 
GREAT REPUTATION. (NOW IN THE 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM.) 
“It is said that the Empress Catherine of 
Russia placed Fox’s bust by Nollekens 
between those of Cicero and Demosthenes 
She had no fewer than twelve busts of 
Mr. Fox in marble, all executed by Nollekens, 
to give as presents.” 


Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by W. R. Calvert on page 252 of this issue 
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THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AS 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AS FIRST MASTER OF HIS LODGE AT ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. 


George Washington, first President of the United States, 


This clay model of a statue 17 ft. 3 ins. high, depicts George Washington as a Free- 
mason presiding over the Lodge at Alexandria, Virginia, of which he was the first 
Master. It forms part of a statuary group in bronze by Mr. Bryant Baker which is 
to be erected inside the George Washington Masonic National Memorial Building at 
Alexandria and unveiled on February 22, 1950. A chair 12 ft. high will stand behind 
the statue. The chair, pedestal, apron and other details are based on those used by 
Washington which are preserved in the museum at Alexandria. The portrait is based 
upon the terra-cotta life study made by Houdon at Mount Vernon when Washington 


A FREEMASON : 


THE 17-FT.-HIGH CLAY MODEL FOR AN HEROIC STATUE 


was in his fifty-fifth year. 
was born at Bridges Creek, near Fredericksburg, Va., on February 22, 1732. He 
became a Freemason at Fredericksburg about 1758 and was Master of his Masonic Lodge 
in Alexandria in 1787. Mr. Bryant Baker has been working on studies for the big statue 
for over two years, and it will take another year to cast it in bronze and install the 
group in the George Washington Masonic National Memorial Building. Mr. Bryant 
Baker has works in the Manchester City Art Gallery and Hull City Art Gallery, and 
has exhibited at the Royal Academy since 1910. 
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THE DAY: EVENTS MARITIME, AERONAUTICAL AND POLITICAL. 


epi OF otk aun 


~~ 
Los 


‘ : : ahi eT ; «ie “i 
: ta ii iiss 
Pts’ Scenes 


BY hd 


ONCE MORE ROYAL SOVEREIGN, AND NO LONGER ARCHANGELSK A ROYAL MARINE BAND 
PLAYS UP THE > VETERAN BATTLESHIP. 


ave tn + — . 
ng | to the Royal THE CLOSE THE CEREMONIAL TURNOVER OF ROYAL SOVEREIGN AFTER HER RUSSIAN 


SERVICT THE RUGLES SOUND, THE RUSSIAN OFFICERS SALUTE BEFORE LEAVIN‘ 


x ; 
bs _ 
SIGNATURES OF CARDINAL MINDSZENTY (A) BEFORE HIS ARREST, (B) AFTER ARREST, REPRODUCED 
FROM A HUNGARIAN OFFICIAL PUBLICATION ; AND CLAIMED TO SHOW EVIDENCE OF DRUGGING. 





The trial of Cardinal Mindszenty has been reported in our last issue and elsewhere in this number, and reference 
has been made to widespread belief that drugs had been used to bring about the striking change in 
Cardinal's attitude. Some support is lent to this belief by the two signatures of the Cardinal, before and ITS FIRST COMMANDING OFFICER WELCOMES THE RE-BIRTH OF NO. 43 SQUADR( 
arrest, which are reproduced here from the Hungarian official statement of the case MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. LORD DOUGLAS SPEAKING AT TANGMERE. 
On Feb. 12 the famous No. 43 Squadron of Fighter Command, R.A.F., disbanded in 1947, was 
re-formed at Tangmere, Sussex. During the current renumbering of squadrons, the interests and 
history of No. 266 Squadron are being taken over by No. 245 Squadron; and the personnel and 
machines of No. 266 Squadron now become No. 43 Squadron. Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Dougla 
was No, 43 Squadron's Commanding Officer when it was formed in 1916. 


AIR-SEA RESCUE OFF THE COAST OF SCOTLAND THE SKA-OTTER, WITH THE FLYERS SURROUNDED BY A LISBON CROWD DURING HIS CAMPAIGN FOR RE 


ELECTION AS PRESIDENT 
THE CRASHED AIRCRAFT ABOARD, AND THE FRIGATE WHICH TOOK THEM TO SAFETY GENERAL CARMONA, 


BAREHEADED AND IN A MILITARY CLOAK, IN THE CAR, CENTRE 
Barracuda aircraft which crashed; into the sea < the west ast Scotland were The elections for the Presidency of Portugal 
inton, Northern Ireland, by a frigate. Sign stres ) ountry on February 13 
aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm and R , ut search of yers Norton de Matos. It was officially announced that although the latter had withdrawm his candidacy votes 
fiying-boat ! ubb ling } in tak st in his favour would neverthel be counted Polling was heavy and was expected to ex eed 80 per cent 

igh sea, 5 tr to the frigat of the electorate. General Ca ma received great receptions in Lisbon and Oporto 


le 2 passed off peacefully and without incident in all parts of the 
General Carmona was standing again and the opposition candidate was General 
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COMMUNIST JUSTICE IN HUNGARY: Ee | AN AFFRONT TO WORLD OPINION: 
CARDINAL MINDSZENTY ON TRIAL. THE PRIMATE OF HUNGARY IN COURT. 


PRESIDING OVER THE PEOPLE'S COURT WHICH 
TRIED CARDINAL MINDSZENTY: JUDGE OLTI. 


“I DID NOT SEE CERTAIN THINGS AS I SEE THEM NOW": 


AT THE CLOSING STAGES OF HIS TRIAL: CARDINAL 
CARDINAL MINDSZENTY GIVING EVIDENCE AT HIS TRIAL. 


MINDSZENTY LISTENING TO THE FINAL STATEMENTS. 


CENTRAL FIGURE IN A TRIAL WHICH HAS HAD WORLD- 
WIDE REPERCUSSIONS: CARDINAL MINDSZENTY. 


THE FINAL APPEAL: CARDINAL MINDSZENTY SPEAKING INTO THE MICROPHONE, WITH FIVE OF THE SIX 
A DRAMATIC MOMENT: CARDINAL MINDSZENTY AND HIS SECRETARY, OTHER ACCUSED SEATED BEHIND HIM. (L. TO R.) DR. JUSZTIN BARANYAI; DR. ANDRAS ZAKAR, THE 
DR. ANDRAS ZAKAR, CONFRONTED WITH THE CANISTER IN WHICH CARDINAL'S SECRETARY ; PRINCE PAUL ESTERHAZY ; DR. NAGY; AND FATHER BELA ISPANKY. 


INCRIMINATING DOCUMENTS WERE ALLEGED TO HAVE BEEN FOUND. 


EVIDENCE WHICH SURPRISED THE WORLD: DR. BARANYAI READING ALOUD ONE 


DISCUSSING THE TRIAL DURING AN INTERVAL IN THE PROCEEDINGS CARDINAL 
PRODUCED BY THE PROSECUTION, WHILE 


MINDSZENTY (LEFT) WITH HIS COUNSEL AND DR. JUSZTIN BARANYAI, ONE OF THE OF THE INCRIMINATING DOCUMENTS, 
ACCUSED (RIGHT). CARDINAL MINDSZENTY LISTENS INTENTLY 


The trial of Cardinal Mindszenty, with six other accused, on charges of conspiracy to convinced many people that he had been drugged. The final speeches by the accused 
overthrow the Government, high treason and black marketeering in currency, opened were made on February 5, and the verdict and sentences were delivered on February 8 
in Budapest on February 3. Nearly all the evidence in the trial was based on copies All were found guilty on the main ‘charges. Cardinal Mindszenty was sentenced to 
of letters and memoranda found in a metal canister buried in the cellar of the life imprisonment, Dr. Baranyai and Prince Paul Esterhazy to fifteen years’ imprison- 
Cardinal's palace at Esztergom and unearthed after the Cardinal's arrest. The ment; Dr. Andras Zakar, the Cardinal's private secretary, to six years; Mr. Lazlo 
caused world-wide surprise, and his admissions and Toth to ten years; Father Ispanky to life imprisonment, and Dr. Nagy to three 
to loss of property and loss of civil rights for varying 
Dr. Zakar and Dr. Nagy decided to appeal 


Cardinal's attitude in court 
recantation of his ‘‘ testament’ in which, before his arrest, he stated that any con- years. All were sentenced 
fession he might make would not be his true opinion but due only to human frailty, periods. All except Prince Esterhazy, 
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LIVING SOURCES OF LUXURY WRAPS: 
FOX, MINK, CHINCHILLA AND BEAVER. 


A GRAND SHOW WINNER AND THE PROGENITOR OF MANY OF THE ALBUTIANBLUS 
OF THE GENESEE RANCH IN COLORADO: AN ALEUTIANBLU MALE MINK. 


A SUPERB PLATINUM MINK FROM THE GENESEE RANCH: IT IS ALSO A SHOW-RING WINNER 
AND HAS SIRED NUMEROUS “ KITS’ OF HIGH QUALITY. 


DISPLAYING A GREER-HALE 
CHINCHILLA TO A GUEST: 
MR. W. W. GREER, JNR., AT 
THE FARM AT NEW MARKET, 
VIRGINIA, U.S.A. 


Vy Ouse have 

always longed 
to wrap themselves 
in furs, because 
pelts are cosy and 
becoming, but in 
America, where 
houses are heated so 
that even in cold 
weather light cloth- 
ing is worn indoors, 
a fur coat for out- 
door winter wear is 
a necessity. Thus 
the demand for pelts 
became so large in 
the New World that 
fur-bearing creatures 
were in danger of 
extinction through 
trapping, and fur- 
farming was conse- 
quently started. 
Mink was raised ex- 
perimentally in the 
U.S.A. as early as 
1866, but fox-farming 
was the first to be 
undertaken commer- 
cially, and by 1913 


Continued below 


A GENESEE CHINCHILLA IT 1S OF PARTICULARLY LARGE SIZE, AND OF THE 
CLEAR BLUE COLOUR CHARACTERISTIC OF THE CHINCHILLA FROM THIS RANCH, 


LIVE-TRAPPED AND DESTINED FOR A BEAVER RESETTLEMENT SCHEME: A FOX-CUB, OR “ PUP,” TO USE THE U.S.A. TRADE TERM: OF PERFECT 

A MONTH-OLD BEAVER “ KtT.”” [Photograph by Pennsylvania Game Commission.] PLATINUM COLOUR, IT 1S THE PRIDE OF THR GCRNESER PARIS INC. 
Continued ° 
there was a boom in good breeding strains of red and silver fox. A slump followed, animal whose small pearly-grey bluish-cloudy fur is much sought after, and extremely 
and the industry was then reorganised, but both fox- and mink-farming are reported expensive. More than 100 carefully matched skins are required for a coat. Chinchilla 
again to be facing a wave of falling prices. Some 7000 fur ranches exist in the came originally from the high reaches of the South American Andes, and persistent 
U.S.A. and animals are bred in small one-pen backyards, as well as on immense trapping had almost exterminated them when an American mining engineer, 
farms, which raise fox, mink and chinchilla. The chinchilla is a tiny rodent-like Mr. M. F Chapman, succeeded in bringing a few to California. 
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WHERE WILD ANIMALS ARE BRED FOR THEIR PELTS: AMERICAN FUR RANCHES. 


WHERE SOME 50,000 FOXES AND 
50,000 MINK LIVE IN PENS: A 
GREAT WISCONSIN FUR RANCH 
VIEWED FKOM THE AIR. (Photo- 
graph: Vernon J. Kraft Studios.) 


HE scientific manner in 
which fur-farming is carried 

on in the United States is illus- 
trated on this page. The air 
view shows part of the chequer- 
board of fox and mink pens 
which extends over 15,000 acres 
in Wisconsin on Fromm Bros., 
Inc. and Nieman and Co.'s great 
ranch. The life of a fox “ from 
pup to pelt’ consists of care- 
free days in a pen from spring 
to early autumn. Thousands 
of animals are then conveyed 
to their winter quarters in the 
north, where they enjoy weeks 
of complete freedom, and roam 
over a wide expanse of forest, 
but are spared the trouble of 
hunting their own food, as 
horse-drawn carts lumber over 
the snowy roads to deliver fresh 
meat for them regularly. The 
cold and freedom ensure the 
growth of a thick coat of fur, 
and the skin increases in value. 
In late November or December 
the foxes are rounded up and 
are painlessly put to death. 
Some farms breed mink and 
fox, and others specialise in 
mink ; and valuable mink muta- 
tions such as Silverblus and 
Kohinoors have been raised 
The lower photograph shows 
Continued opposite 
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WITH A SOUTH ASPECT AND DOUBLE AWD SINGLE BWIERS OF PENS, EACH COMPLETE WITH NESTING-BOX 
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CHINCHILLA 


UNIT ON THE 


GENESEE FUR FARM, 


COLORADO 


Continued 

the interior of a chinchilla unit 
at the Genesee Mountain Fox 

and Mink Farms, Inc., in Color- 

ado. The windows face south 

Single-deck pens are on the left 
and double-deck models on the 
right. Nest-boxes are attached 
as well as hay and pellet feeders 
and dust-pans. Chinchilla are 
extremely clean and take 
“tubs in pans of pure white 
sand by shuffling round like 
sparrows in dust baths. The 
* pioneer’ specimens brought 
to California by Mr. Chapman 
in 1923 bred a hardy race of 
descendants, and there are now 
some 25,000 in the United 
States, but the industry is not 
yet on a “ pelting " footing and 
most of the skins auctioned are 
taken from animals who have 
died or been accidentally killed. 
Bringing the first chinchilla 
from their native mountains 
was a most hazardous affair 
which took nearly three years, 
as the animals had to be very 
gradually acclimatised to living 
at a lower altitude than that of 
their natural habitat of 8000 ft. 
to 12,000 ft. above sea-level, 
and the descent was made with 
many and prolonged pauses 
The animals crossed the Equator 
in ice, and reached California in 
blankets surrounded by hot 
water bottles, as has been des 
cribed in an article in the 
National Geographic Magazine, 

Washington 
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FEW weeks ago, the Government of 

Soviet Russia appeared unusually angry 
and denunciatory. First of all the accom- 
plished Western Union, then the projected 
Atlantic Pact, were analysed and condemned 
by the Foreign Ministry. The European 
nations concerned were accused of making 
themselves the catspaws of the United States 
in a plot directed against the Soviet Union, 
its friends, and freedom-loving peoples in 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: 
IN GENIAL MOOD. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 
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Kremlin, though without asserting that one of 
themwas particularlyrepresented by Mr. Stalin. 
It has happened before that geniality on his part 
has been followed by much harsher pronounce - 
ments in the Press and over the radio, though 
that, of course, would not be conclusive 
evidence of a dualism in policy. Yet it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility that there is 
somewhere an oracle to the decrees of which 
even Mr. Stalin must bow. The Western 
World is to a great extent in the dark here, 





general. These were official statements, 
carrying more weight than the ordinary 
propaganda of Press and wireless, though, 
of course, proceeding ultimately from the 
same sources. They were accompanied by 
something more serious still and much more 
sinister. An official request was made to 
Norway to clarify her attitude and intentions 
with regard to the Atlantic Pact in view of 
the fact that she possessed a frontier in 
common with that of Russia, the reference 
being, of course, to that of the territory 








wrung from Finland in 1940. Such an 
inquiry from a great World Power must 
always contain an element of terror when 
addressed to a little State such as Norway. 

Generally speaking, the skies had never ) 
looked blacker, and their darkness was the 
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and I do not suppose that the best-informed 
people in the United States and this country 
possess detailed knowledge of the truth, 
though they may have been able to reach a 
conclusion about its general nature. If it has 
been the aim of Soviet Russia to impart an 
element of mystery to this matter, it must be 
acknowledged that a great measure of success 
has been attained. At all events, no one can 
count upon a serious weakening as the result 
of divided counsel in the Kremlin. 

If there has been difficulty in interpreting 
the replies of Mr. Stalin to the questions put 
by the representative of the United States 
news agency, none of the British and 
American commentators have been divided 
in opinion about the course of action to be 
followed. It is that these two nations and 








heavy frown of the Kremlin. 


Suddenly the heavens cleared anda bright THE PREVIOUS MEETING-PLACES 
sunlight—a little wintry, perhaps, but what ™#E UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA: A MAP SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE DISTANCES FROM 
: e ’ ’ 
WASHINGTON, LONDON AND MOSCOW. 


can one expect in winter ?—played upon the 
countenance of Mr. Stalin. He was, he told 
the world, extremely desirous to insure 
universal peace. He was all in favour of 
disarmament. Even the Berlin blockade— 
which I seem to remember was imposed in 
view of technical difficulties in transportation 
—would be lifted on certain conditions, 
though these may amount to the total abandonment of all 
measures taken by the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France, for the union of Western Germany. He 
would be delighted to see Mr. Truman. The President 
of the United States optimistically—or was it ironically ? 
—suggested Washington as a meeting-place, but it then 
appeared that Mr. Stalin was forbidden by his doctors 
to make long journeys by sea or air. However, he was 
prepared to go quite a long way by road or rail into the 
territory of one of the satellite States should Mr. Truman 
prefer that the meeting should take place outside the 
frontiers of the Soviet Union. The method of announce- 
ment was that of a series of answers to questions put by 
an American journalist. Unfriendly critics have said that 
this journalist's agency was useful for Russian publicity. 
I should not have thought it was required. Mr. Stalin is 
always news. So far as I recall, the first time the method 
was used was during the war, when all was friendly, and 
the questioner was the Moscow Correspondent of The Times. 

It is amusing to compare the interpretations which 
have been placed upon Mr. Stalin’s statement, even by 
those who are opposed to Communism, because they differ 
sharply. I have seen it suggested that the aim is to 
separate the United: States from her friends in Europe. 
Well, perhaps so, but Mr. Stalin is reputed to be a practical 
man, and it seems unlikely that he would believe in the 
possibility of accomplishing this in a manner so simple. 
I should say that, though the message is addressed to 
Mr. Truman, it is meant to be read above all by the common 
people of the democracies. Their intense longing for the 
maintenance of peace and anxiety over the prospects of 
a world conflict make them sensitive to such appeals. 
They are also inclined to place excessive trust in the meeting 
across a table of two great figures, without realising that 
they must have participated from afar in negotiations 
which have already ended in deadlock, such as the raising 
of the Berlin blockade, the German currency, disarmament 
and the Austrian Treaty. It cannot be conceived that the 
attitude on these questions assumed by the delegations or 
representatives of the two sides were not reflections of the 
views held by the heads of the respective States. 

As this article is written, the Council of Foreign Ministers 
is about to take up once again the question of the Austrian 
Treaty, and this is one of the few major differences that 
has occurred between Russia and the Western nations 
where a settlement would not have to bridge an almost 
bottomless chasm. It appeared to depend mainly on coming 
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“IT 18 NOT BEYOND THE BOUNDS OF POSSIBILITY THAT THERE 
CELEBRATIONS IN MOSCOW IN 


In the article on this page Captain Falls suggests that there may be two voices in the Kremlin, and points 
out that it has happened before that geniality on Mr. Stalin’s part has been followed by harsher pronounce- 

Mes en shows a group of the U.S.S.R.’s most prominent 
Day celebrations last year. rom |. to r.: Marshal 1.S. Yumashev ; Marshal A. |. Antonov; 
N. Voronov ; Marshal A. M. Vasilievsky ; Marshal Vo 
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ments in the Press and over the radio. 
men at the Ma 
Marshal S. M. Budenny ; Marshal A. V. Khrulev ; Marshal N. 


K. A. Meretskov ; Marshal |. S. Konev; Marshal K. A. Vershinin; Marshal L. A. Govorov; Marshal K. E 
Voroshilov ; Generalissimo J. Stalin ; Marshal N. A. Bulganin, Minister of Armed Forces ; Mr. V. M. Molotov, 
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Mr. Stalin’s recent announcement to an American journalist that he would be prepared to meet Mr. Truman 
in Russia, Poland or Czechoslovakia, since his doctors would not E 
Captain Falls’ opinion, not meet with a flat refusal, since “ The y~ {of war] is so terrible that every 
expedient which has the remotest chance of averting it ought to 

rejection would very likely provide a valuable propaganda 
Conferences took place at Teheran in December 1943, 


int to be used against us.” 


question then of his losing dignity by doing so. 


to agreement about a Yugoslav claim to Carinthia—which 
wears a rather different colour to that which it at first 
assumed in view of the present relations between Yugo- 
slavia and Russia—and the sum to be paid to Russia in 
compensation for abandonment of her claim to German 
assets in Austria. Unless Mr. Dean Acheson, the Secretary 
of State, and Mr. Molotov make progress with such a com- 
paratively simple issue, only a confirmed optimist can 
suppose that Mr. Truman and Mr. Stalin would do so. 
Again, it seems unlikely that it would be profitable for 
them to discuss disarmament, without a preliminary under- 
taking on both sides to disclose the strength of existing 
forces, and it was on Russia's refusal to do so that previous 
approaches to the subject proved unsuccessful. On the 
broad issue of peace and, indeed, on other matters, Britain 
and France cannot be excluded, and Mr. Dean Acheson 
has announced that it would not be discussed without 
the participation of these two States. 

There were valid reasons why Soviet Russia should at 
this stage try something new. Half the winter had passed 
without the air-lift to Berlin having proved a failure. The 
difference about the Ruhr had been composed. Good 
progress had been made with Western Union and a com- 
promise about the principle at least of a European Assembly 
had been reached sooner than had been expected. The 
Atlantic Pact was manifestly drawing near to completion. 
All these affairs were going forward smoothly, without fuss 
or boasting, but with no hesitation on the part of their 
contrivers. In the so-called cold war moral effect is very 
important, and Western European morale appeared to be 
improving in every respect. Even its economic prospects 
were looking a little brighter. So a counter-blast was 
required. The curious point about this counter-blast is 
that, as I have pointed out, it has taken two successive 
forms : first, the angry abuse of Western Union and the 
Atlantic Pact, then the genial approach of Mr. Stalin. The 
question is whether the one is to be regarded as expunging 
the other. This seems improbable, because there is no 
discernible reason for such a complete reversal of policy. 
If they are not conflicting, if the second does not cancel 
the first, then they are either mere attempts to confuse 
judgments or they represent a polarity in Russian policy. 

This last supposition is not incredible. The general 
view has been and remains that, in the popular phrase, 
what Mr. Stalin says goes. Yet there have appeared some 
speculations to the contrary. Mr. Truman himself not long 
ago expressed the opinion that there were two views in the 
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OF THE LEADING REPRESENTATIVES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


low him to travel to Washington, should, in 


adopted, to say nothing of the fact that 
vious Three-Power 
at Yalta, U.S.S.R., in February 1945, and at Potsdam 
In each case the United States’ President had to make the longest journey, and there was no 
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their friends should proceed on the lines they 
are already following. Their aim is self- 
preservation, and all the steps they have 
taken have, in fact, been directed to that 
end. They ought not to permit themselves to 
be deflected from the path which they have 
chosen. They cannot insure peace because, 
though it takes two sides to make or maintain 
peace, it takes only one to pass from peace to 
war. But solidarity affords the best prospect 
of peace, just as in recent years lack of it proved favourable 
to the waging of aggressive war. Whether or not the 
Russians would demand the algndonment of the Marshall 
Plan as a condition of a general settlement is not known, 
but it is hardly necessary to say that any such action on the 
part of the European countries concerned would be tanta- 
mount to suicide. No, there is nothing that Mr. Stalin 
or anyone else in Russia has said which would justify a 
recoil on the part of the democratic nations. 

It may then be asked whether Mr. Stalin’s invitation to 
meet the President of the United States should be left 
without response. At the time of writing that would seem 
to be the official view. For what it is worth, my opinion 
is that no offer of negotiation should ever be flatly refused. 
Even if Britain were not represented at such a meeting 
there would not be the smallest fear of her being prejudiced 
by any commitment made on the part of the United States. 
The unity of opinion on European policy between the two 
countries has become almost complete, even if elsewhere 
some differences remain. The danger threatening the world 
is very serious. It may be that about a year ago war was 
nearer than the British public then believed or realises 
now. The possibility is so terrible that every expedient 
which has the remotest chance of averting it ought to be 
adopted, to say nothing of the fact that rejection would 
very likely provide a valuable propaganda point to be 
used against us. And if it be said that it is undignified for 
a President of the United States to travel once again behind the 
curtain, there is not much propaganda to be got out of that, 
since it shows that he possesses the nerve to do so, whereas the 
Russians have not the nerve to allow their champion out. 

Russia and the United States, Russia and Western 
Europe, Russia and the peace of-the world—we live in 
a state of obsession with these relationships. Of all the 
problems which the modern world has to face, many of 
them extremely grave, these are the only ones which must 
be considered matters of life and death. The threat continues 
to grow sharper, because even within the last twelve months 
the sovietisation of Eastern Europe has gone forward. 
The most reasonable action in face of the threat would seem 
to be, on the one hand, to take all possible precautions 
by organising united resistance, even if this annoys Russia ; 
on the other hand, to neglect no opportunities to reach 
such understandings as may be attainable, evenif they 
should be only temporary. We are struggling not only 
for the sake of ourselves and of our children, but also for 
the cause of civilisation itself. 





THE KREMLIN HIERARCHY 
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AT MONTE CARLO: “GOLF NAUTIQUE”; AND LOOKING-ON AT THE CASINO. 


Daaww sy our Sreciat Arerist, Bryan pe Grineav. 
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UTILISING THE MEDITERRANEAN AS A GOLF-COURSE : DRIVING PRACTICE BALLS INTO THE SEA AT THE HENRY COTTON GOLF SCHOOL AT THE TIR AUX PIGEONS. THE DISTANCES 
ARE MARKED BY RUBBER DINGHIES AND “CADDIES"’ IN ROW-BOATS RETRIEVE THE FLOATING BALLS USED BY PLAYERS, ONLY 2 PER CENT. BEING LOST. 
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WHERE THE BRITISH VISITOR, WITH HIS SMALL ALLOWANCE OF FRANCS, MUST REMAIN A LOOKER-ON: A TRENTE-ET-QUARANTE TABLE IN THE CASINO AT MONTE CARLO 
Cotton devised the notion of hitting floating golf-balls into 


; 

; British visitors to Monte Carlo may visit the famous Temple of Chance, but their at the Tir aux Pigeons 

' allowance of francs hardly allows them to play at either the Sporting Club or the Mediterranean, 40 ft. below. Rubber dinghies mark the distances and players can 

; in the Casino, so they must adopt an attitude of smiling superiority and remain practise driving, or try to pitch the ball into one of the targets. “‘ Caddies”’ ir 
row-boats retrieve the balls from the watery fairway. 


lookers-on. They can, however, enjoy golf nautique at Henry Cotton's Golf School, 
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Monte Carlo is within a short 
up amid splendid pine 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAI 


THE VIVID CONTRASTS OF A HOLIDAY IN MONACO: A SKI-ING PARTY RETURNING FROM THE SNOW 
Holiday-makers who decide to spend their currency allowance for foreign travel sub-tropical scenery, and the sterner pursuits of winter-sporting amid snowclad 
this time of the year do not have to make a decision between the Riviera mountains, for it is possible to combine them 
and sitting about in, the sunshine amid exotic distance of the mountain resort of Peira Cava, 
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forests, where excellent ski-ing may be enjoyed at this time of the year by so close to each other is illustrated by our Artist's drawing, which depicts the 
holiday-makers “‘ based "' amid the palm groves of Monaco or the French Riviera return of winter-sporters in ski-ing kit from Peira Cava to the more genial 
ie The dramatic contrast provided by the devotees of such rival climates situated region of Monte Carlo. They can now change into lighter attire 


Al ARTIST, Bryan DE GRINEAU. 
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The ‘World of the Cinema. 














NE reason—as valid as any other—for making 

a film out of a novel is, presumably, to increase 

that novel's sales. Some five years ago, in fact, 
a publishing firm of the highest repute allowed to 
appear in its shop-window an edition of Jane Austen's 
‘Pride and Prejudice "’ with a special photogravure 
jacket displaying the handsome features of the film- 
stars who were enacting Mr. Darcy and Elizabeth 
Bennet in the film. I went into the shop and 
expostulated. A weary gentleman listened to my 
protests with respect, and said he would try to persuade 
the directors of his firm to cancel the brazen cover. 
‘But you would be surprised,” he said, bowing me 
out, “how the demand for that book has increased 
just lately—whether because of the film, or because 
of the jacket, or because of both!" This only goes to 


show how vulgarity can permeate into the highest 
places—like damp into the driest. 

Whether two new films made out of two novels 
by H. G. Wells—‘‘ The Passionate Friends” and 




































‘“ THE TERROR OF THE POTWELL INN": FINLAY 
CURRIE IN A BRILLIANT PORTRAYAL OF UNCLE 
mr. IN “THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY.” 

Dent says that “ The History of Mr. Polly” is 
re. E a success for that sterling actor, John Mills, 
who identifies | himself with Wells's masterpiece of a 
character....” The second acting success of the film 
comes from Finlay Currie, who makes Uncle Jim, the 
terror of the Potwell Inn, quite as frightening as his 
convict Magwitch in “ Great Expectations.’ 
‘ The History of Mr. Polly ""—are going to 
increase the demand for those books by 
the reading public remains to be seen. 
I imagine in the first case No, and in the 
second case Yes. ‘‘ The Passionate Friends ”’ 
never was one of Wells’s major successes ; 
and, partly because of this same fact, it is 
hardly likely to be regarded as one of David 
Lean’s major successes as a film-director. 
The general reader who is content to read 
only the best of Wells is content to leave 
this book out. But, whereas he may not 
have the least curiosity to know who the 
friends were, and what they were passionate 
about, he cannot afford not to know and 
love Mr. Polly, who was a gentleman's 
outfitter—a prosaic failure with a romantic POLLY, 
mind and a wonderful self-coined vocabu- 
lary. ‘‘ The Passionate Friends,’’ in short, is 





A CYCLE CRASH IN FISHBOURNE HIGH STREET: A SCENE FROM 
"’ SHOWING MR. POLLY (JOHN MILLS), WITH ONE FOOT WEDGED IN A COAL-SCUTTLE, 
SURROUNDED BY HIS INDIGNANT NEIGHBOURS, AFTER HE HAS CRASHED INTO MR. RUSPER’S 


WELLSIAN SUBJECTS. 


By ALAN DENT. 


I find ‘‘ The Passionate Friends ” an extraordinarily 
“bitty” film. Some of the bits are absolutely 
brilliant. There is, for example, a long sequence in 
which Justin, the rich banker, finds out that his young 
wife, Mary, is enjoying an illicit romance with a 
biologist called Stratton, whom he knows only slightly. 
The two had lied to the husband, pretending that 
they were going to a theatre together. Justin, dictating 
a speech to his secretary, suddenly sees that the theatre- 
tickets have been accidentally 
left behind. He goes to the theatre, 
finds that the two seats have not 
been claimed, and buys a programme. 
He returns home. So, eventually, 
do the lovers, and Justin asks Strat- 
ton to come in aud have a drink. 
What follows is not the normal 
‘ You 've-stolen-my-wife "’ sort of 
scéne @ faire. It is a long 
and subtle scene in which the 
banker, having ‘‘ placed ”’ his 
theatre-programme in a fairly 
conspicuous position, asks the 
lovers how they enjoyed the 
play. His wife murmurs, 
“Oh, fair!”’ just before her 
eyes fall on the programme. 
Her lover looks at her, then 
follows her fascinated gaze to 
the same object. Meanwhile, 
and throughout these close- 
ups and swift “cuts,” we 
hear the banker indulging in 
a long, uninterrupted disserta- 
tion on, of all things in 
the world, the character of 
the German people. This is 
superb cinema, and it calls 
for very adroit acting and 
receives it from Ann Todd, 
from Trevor Howard, and Passionate ow 
most especially from Claude 
Rains as the banker. 

Similarly effective is a scene much later 
in the film and several years later in time. 
Mary gave up her lover, and served capably 
enough and loyally enough as a poor little 
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DISPLAY OF HARDWARE GOODS. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 


former he sa * It never was one of Wells’s major successes ; and, 
fact, it is hardly likely to be regarded as one of David Lean’s major successes as a fi 


THE HISTORY OF MR. 


wife to a rich banker. But years-and years later, 
when she went to the Haute Savoie for a holiday, 
there, lo and behold! was her old lover, alone and 
on holiday also, in the very next bedroom and 
sharing the same balcony. Which is so like life, 
or, at least, so like ‘ Private Lives’’! So they 
spent one blissful day in the mountains—and blissfully 
beautiful those mountains do look, since these scenes 
were filmed in situ! And they came back to the 
hotel by way of a motor-boat across the lake. At 
the jetty they had decided to say good-bye, especially 





““AN EXTRAORDINARILY ‘BITTY’ FILM IN WHICH SOME OF THE BITS ARE 
ABSOLUTELY BRILLIANT ’’: “ THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS,” BASED ON THE NOVEL 


A SCENE FROM THE FILM SHOWING MARY JUSTIN (ANN TODD) 
AND STEVEN STRATTON (TREVOR HOWARD) PICNICKING ON A MOUNTAIN SLOPE 


IN THE HAUTE SAVOIE. 


This week Mr. ends" and "The 1 eee nem Give made ont of two eavels by 0. G. Wells—“ The 


istory of Mr. Polly” (J. Arthur Rank productions). Of the 
partly because of this same 


since Justin was to arrive that evening and he would 

be most unlikely to believe that their meeting had 

been accidental. But alas for virtuous - seeming 

intentions! Justin had already arrived by special 
‘plane, and at the very moment of the 
parting he was sitting on the terrace 
dictating to his secretary and toying, 
quite unsuspiciously, with a pair of 
powerful binoculars, when they suddenly 
became focussed on the scene at the 
jetty. This, again, is sheer cinema at 
its best. I care less for the lame and 
ineffectual happy ending, where Mary is 
yet again forgiven and taken back to 
opulence and money-bags. But then my 
patience is not exactly inexhaustible with 
the kind of heroine who eats all the 
cakes there are and yet contrives to 
retain a few on a secret gold-edged 
china plate. 

The “ Mr. Polly’ film is primarily a 
success for that sterling actor, John Mills, 
who identifies himself with Wells's master- 
piece of a character and keeps him larkish, 
whimsical, pathetic, romantic, and lovable. 
The second acting success of the film 
comes from Finlay Currie, who makes 
Uncle Jim, the terror of the Potwell 
Inn, quite as frightening as his convict 
Magwitch in ‘‘ Great Expectations.” And 
there is far more of him! Other good 
Wellsian contributions are Sally Ann 
Howes'’s very pretty Christabel, who 
charmed the bicycling Mr. Polly over 

the school-garden wall, and Moore Marriott’s 





and was always something of a pot-boiling > 


book, whereas “ Mr. Polly "’ was written from 
the heart. And yet, and yet, you never can 
tell—especially with the ladies, who make up 
the generality of filmgoers! It may very well 
be that the elaborate and luxurious tale of 
adultery—the film is advertised as “ the story 
of a woman's conflict between love and 
security '’—may in film-form prove to have 
far more appeal than Mr. Polly's simple, 
inelaborate, and unluxurious case of wife- 
desertion And, anyhow, perhaps the 
commercial prospects of each or both are far 
less to the point than my own immediate 
and personal reaction ! - 
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regularly. 


day or other anniversary. 
News can now be taken. 


AN IDBAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


We all have friends both at home ond abroad whom we are not able to 
and no doubt we often think of them, 


£5 ls. Abroad (to include the Christmas Number). 


though we may not write 
What better way of keeping in touch with such people could 
be chosen than a subscription to The /llustrated London News 
twelve months ? Each week as the new copy arrives the recipient will be 
reminded afresh of the kind thought of his or her friend, recalling a birth- 
Orders for subscriptions to The /Ilustrated London 
They should be addressed to The Subscription 
Department, The /ilustrated London News, Commonwealth House, 
Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, together with the name and address of the 
person to whom the copies are to be sent, 
subscription, £5 16s. Inland (to include the Christmas Number), 


and enclosing the price of the 


] ancient Uncle Pentstemon, who is _ per- 
manently irascible in a very funny way. 
But I must finally allow that the whole 
film has been directed quite amateurishly, 
that it is jerky rather than smooth, and 
for that it has none of that ingenuity which 
redeems the other Wells subject. The effect, 
in short, and in spite of Mr. Mills, is one 
of incoherence. But it is fair to add that 


» New this is partly Wells’s own fault. Coherence 


and shapeliness are by no means the 
outstanding qualities of Wells’s masterpiece. 
It is pre-eminently and predominantly a 
—— character-study. 


and 








N.B.— Four-page Coloured Supplement included here. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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VESTIGIAL OR STILL RUNCTIONAL? 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Perhaps the best example to choose to illustrate this point is that afforded by 
the pineal body. This is a small, conical, reddish-grey, gland-like organ attached 
to the roof of the brain. It can be found in most living vertebrates, but in some, 
such as the larval lampreys, it is raised on a stalk, bringing it near the surface of 
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HORSE “CHESTNUTS”: 


B* the kind of coincidence with which we are all familiar, it has so happened that 
several times in recent months the question has been put to me : What purpose, 
or forgotten purpose, do the corns on a horse’s legs serve, or have served ? Usually 


ca 


the enquirer adds: “I have asked farmers, vets, and so on, and nobody seems to 
know.” The truth, it would appear, is contained in those last four 
words. In the British Museum (Natural History) “ Guide,’’ for 
example, we read: “. . . all members of the horse tribe have a bare 
patch of hardened skin on the inner side of the fore-leg, situated 
some distance above the carpus, or ‘knee.’ In the Horse a similar 
but smaller callosity, or ‘ chestnut,’ generally occurs on the inner 
side of the hind-limb some distance below the tarsus, or hock. This 
hind-callosity is absent in certain ponies from Iceland and the 
Hebrides, as well as, it is reported, in some horses from North 
Africa ; and is always wanting in the Ass, the Zebras, and all other 
members of the family. The front callosity is more warty in the 
Horse than in any other species of the family. 

“ These structures are evidently of the type commonly called 
rudimentary ; that is to say, they are the decadent remnants of 
organs once functional. They have been regarded as representing 
glands. Important evidence in favour of this view is the fact that 
when cut the callosities yield a fluid which will attract other horses, 
and will likewise cause dogs to keep quiet when the premises of their = tuatara, or 
masters are invaded ; such a fluid is almost certainly derived from 
an ancestral scent-gland.”’ 

In Sisson’s ‘‘ Anatomy of the Domestic Animals ”’ (1930), the 
subject is dealt with as follows: ‘ The term chestnut is applied to 
the masses of horn which occur on the medial surface of the forearm, 
about a handbreadth above the carpus, and on the distal part of the an optic 
medial face of the tarsus. They have an elongated oval form and 
are flattened. They are regarded usually as vestiges of the first digit. 
That of the hind-limb is absent in the donkey and very small 
in the mule. 
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HAVING A FORK-LIMB THAT IS UNDOUBTEDLY VESTIGIAL: THE KIWI OF NEW ZEALAND, WHOSE FRONT- 
LIMBS ARE EXTREMELY SMALL AND HIDDEN UNDER THE BODY-FEATHERS, INDICATING EITHER THAT THE 
POWER OF FLIGHT HAS BEEN LOST OR THAT KIWIS NEVER FLEW AT ALL. 

The front-limb of the Kiwi is extremely small, and hidden under the body-feathers. Ornithologists 
are divided in their ‘ -—~ as to whether the ancestral Kiwis lost the power of flight, or whether 
Kiwis ever flew at all. There can be no doubt, however, that this limb (whether wing or merely 

fore-limb) is vestigial. {Photograph by A. N. Breckon. Auckland, N.Z.) 


“These horny excrescences are quite variable 
in form and size and are correlated with the fineness 
or coarseness of the integument in general. The 
supra-carpal chestnut is about 14 to 2} inches long, 
oval in outline, the proximal end being pointed ; 
it overlies the flexor carpi radialis at a quite variable 
distance above the carpus, and hence should not 
be used as a surgical landmark. The tarsal chestnut 
lies at a point behind the lower part of the medial 
ligament of the hock. When well developed it is 
about 2 to 2} inches long, broad below and produced 
above to form a long pointed end, with a short 
blunt anterior process. They are composed of horn 
somewhat like that of the frog.”’ 

In these two quotations there is a conflicting use 
of the words rudimentary and vestigial, and it is as 
well to clear up this point straight away. “ Decadent 
remnants of organs once functional "’ are preferably 
described as vestigial ; rudimentary organs are those 
which—so to speak—are on the threshold of their 
functional career. Almost every animal has one or more details of its anatomy, 
maybe large or small, the function of which is unknown and which is labelled either 
rudimentary or vestigial. In the majority of cases it is impossible to decide 
which word is applicable. Experience teaches us that a million years or more 1s 
needed for the development or the dying out of an organ, and without such a 
time-span for continued observation we are compelled to hazard a guess based on 
comparison or analogy. 


A NATURAL HISTORY PUZZLE: THE 

AND HIND-LEGS OF A HORSE (INDICATED BY ARROWS) WHICH MAY 8E DECADENT 

REMNAKTS OF ORGANS ONCE FUNCTIONAL OR STILL IN USE AS SCENT GLANDS WHOSE 
ODOUR 1S IMPERCEFPTIBLE TO HUMAN BEINGS. 





USUALLY SPOKEN OF AS A LIVING FOSSIL, 
AND HAVING THE VESTIGE OF A THIRD 
EYE IN THE TOP OF ITS HEAD: THE 
SPHENODOK, OF NEW 
ZEALAND, WHOSE SKULL HAS A HOLE 
FOR THE PASSAGE OF THE STALK OF 
THE PINEAL EYE (INDICATED BY ARROW). 


The Tuatara is the only survivor of a 
group of extinct reptiles. It has the 
vestige of a third eye in the top of 
its head, the structure or 2 oe more 
or less distinct retina and 

nerve. A _ hole, p. X- to 
that found in the skull of Tuatara, for 
the passage of the stalk of the pineal eye. 
is found in the tops of the skulls of many 

extinct reptiles and amphibians. 
Photograph by A. N. Breckon, Auckland, 
New Zealand. 





“ CHESTNUTS,” OR CALLOSITIES, ON THE FORE 


Reproduced by Courtesy of “ The Farmer and Stockbreeder.” 


the head. In the Tuatara, or Sphenodon, of New Zealand, however, 
it has the structure of an eye, with a more or less distinct retina 
and lens, the stalk being the optic nerve. By comparison with 
what we find in this living reptile and the skulls of certain extinct 
reptiles and amphibia, there seems little doubt that in geological 
times certain vertebrates had a third eye in the top of the head. 

That the pineal body in the mammals is the vestige of the pineal 
eye of lower vertebrates there can be little doubt. But what its 
function may be now is difficult even to guess. As to the comparable 
structure in the larval lamprey, there is more than one way of looking 
at it. The lampreys represent a stage of evolution reached by the 
vertebrates somewhere in the Ordovician period, some 400,000,000 
years ago. It is possible that in those distant times the pineal 
eye was in its early development—on the threshold of its career. 
To cut a long story short, it is possible to accept the pineal body 
of the lamprey as representative of the rudiment of an organ of sight 
which reached its zenith in the Mesozoic—the age of the Giant 
Reptiles—and is vestigial to-day in all other vertebrates but the Tuatara. 

The rise and decline of the pineal eye can be fairly well pictured 
from factual data; and there is a sufficiently continuous series 
as we pass from one species of vertebrate, living or extinct, to 
another, to be reasonably sure of our ground. What we do not 
know is the function of the vestigial pineal body resulting from the 
decline of the pineal eye. It is justifiable to suspect that it has 
a function, even though this cannot yet be guessed. 

Our position is not so fortunate in regard to many other vestigial 
organs. Some, like the splint-bones of the horse, the functionless 
remains of former toe-bones, are probably now quite useless. But 





SHOWING THE REMAINS OF A TAIL, PROBABLY WITHOUT FUNCTION OR USE--A VESTIGIAL LINK WITH ITS 
TERRESTRIAL AND CARNIVOROUS FORBEARS: THE SEA-LION, IN WHICH THE ANATOMY HAS UNDERGONE 
TREMENDOUS CHANGES IN RELATION TO ITS AQUATIC LIFE. 

The sea-lion, which is undoubtedly from a terrestrial carnivore, and in which the anatomy 
has undergone tremendous in relation to its aquatic life, still bears the remains of a tail. 
It is difficult to believe that this remnant has any function or use, and can therefore be looked 
upon as truly vestigial. (Photograph by Harold Bastin.) 
we can trace their history. Some, like the pineal 

body, have not only undergone a change in form 
a degeneration—but have realised a change in 
function also. Sometimes the history of vestigial 
structures can be traced, sometimes not. At other 
times as with the “ chestnuts’ on the horse's leg, 
they appear as completely isolated structures found 
in one family only, or even in one genus or one 
species only. In such cases it is sometimes possible 
to interpret the origin or the function, by making 
a reasonably intelligent guess, subsequently putting 
the speculation to the test. More often than not 
we are simply left in the position of having to 
confess complete ignorance until such time as a 
chance observation, or discovery in some related 
field of enquiry, suggests a possible answer. 
Wandering into the realms of uneasy specu- 
lation, however, it is of interest to recall that prac- 
tically all the Ungulates outside the Horse family 
have scent glands somewhere on the legs. These 
may be glandular patches covered by tufts of long hairs or marked by patches of 
smooth skin, but never existing in the form of horny callosities. From them a trail 
of scent is left in the grass. The similarity between them and the “ chestnuts "’ 
of the horse is highly suggestive ; and the fact that human beings have failed 
to detect a scent from the callosities on the horse’s legs may be due to 
our inferior sense of smell or to the fact that such scent is emitted only under 
circumstances present in the wild, or to a combination of these two. 
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AN ORNAMENTAL DUCK ON ST. JAMES'S PARK 

LAKE A SOUTH AFRICAN SHELD-DUCK, A PERHAPS THE MOST GRACEFUL OF ALL BRITISH WILD 
MEMBER OF A SUB-FAMILY WHICH HAS DUCKS: A PINIONED DRAKE PINTAIL, WHICH CAN BE 
SEEN IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

(Photograph by Philip Glasier.) 





AN ALMOST WORLD-WIDE DISTRIBUTION, 
(Photograph by Philip Glasier.) 


A BRITISH DUCK OFTEN SEEN IN LONDON PARKS: 
THE COMMON SHELD-DUCK, A HANDSOME BIRD WITH 
A BRIGHT RED BILL. 


ICHLY-COLOURED WILDFOWL WHICH ARE ACCIDENTAL VISITORS TO BRITAIN: RED-BREASTED 
GEESE WHICH HAVE BEEN INTRODUCED TO THE LONDON PARKS. 
(Photograph by Peter Scott.) 


REFLECTED IN A POOL: TWO BARNACLE 
WINTER VISITORS, BUT HAVE BEEN 
(Photograph Ly 


ANY people 

will have been 
astonished to learn 
from a letter in The 
Times on February 9 
that the policy of 
the London County 
Council with regard 
to waterfowl is 
apparently dia- 
metrically opposed to 
that of the Minister 
of Works, who has 
made admirable 
efforts to protect and 
encourage bird life 
in the Royal Parks. 
Mr. Roger Osborn, 
the writer of the 
letter, says that in 
Battersea Park, 
where he can testify 
from personal obser- 
vation, that there 
were never more than 
100 wildfow!l all told, 
* shooting took place 
daily just before 
Christmas, with the 
result that not only 
the duck, but even 


(Continued opposite. 
AN ACCIDENTAL VISITOR TO BRITAIN WHICH HAS BEEN SUCCESSFULLY INTRODUCED TO AT LEAST 


ONE LONDON PARK THE SNOW GOOSE, A WHITE BIRD WITH BLACK PRIMARIES. 
(Photograph by Peter Scott.) 


INE BLUE GOOSE : A WELL-KNOWN NORTH AMERICAN SPECIES, IN HABIT VERY 
LIKE THE SNOW GOOSE, WHICH HAS BEEN ACCLIMATISED IN LONDON 
(Photograph by Peter Scott.) 


Continued | 


contains a list of interesting observations made in the Royal Parks, at Kew Gardens and 
Osborne House, I.W., during the war and in 1946-47. In St. James's Park some 
interesting changes in the bird population have been noted; some tufted.ducks ringed 
on the lake have been recovered from as far afield as Nova Zembla and Zarensk 


A solitary long-tailed duck, as well as several of the rare Scaup and Goldeneye, have also 
been recorded. St. James's Park had its quota of bombs. Three days after the public 
were excluded, gulls also stopped visiting the area, and Mr. Bartlett, the official observer, 
remarks that it would appear that their association with this park is bound up with 
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l'Y: | SOME OF THE WILDFOWL SEEN IN LONDON’S ROYAL PARKS. 


SEEN ON ST. JAMES’S PARK LAKE IN THE 
A DUCK WHICH DOES NOT OCCUR NATURALLY IN BRITAIN SPRING AND SUMMER OF I947: A WILD, 
BUT CAN BE SEEN ON ST. JAMES’S PARK LAKE: THE IMMATURE LONG-TAILED DRAKE, A SPECIES 
ROSYBILL DRAKE. RARELY SEEN IN LONDON. 
(Photograph by Philip Glasier.) (Photograph by Oliver G. Pike.) 
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A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF THE EXOTIC BIRDS KEPT IN 
HAVE BEEN INTRODUCED TO LONDON'S PARKS BUT ARE WINTER VISITORS TO SOME SEMI-CAPTIVITY ON LONDON'S LAKES : THE ABYSSINIAN 


A SPECIES WHICH BREEDS IN SPITZBERGEN. BLUE-WINGED GOOSE. 
(Photograph by Peter Scott.) 


BIRDS WHICH 
GEESE. THESE BIRDS ARE UNCOMMON PARTS OF BRITAIN: PINK-FOOTED GEESE, 
INTRODUCED TO THE ROYAL PARKS. (Photograph by John Berry.) 
John Berry.) 
Continued.| 
the semi-domesti- 
cated mute swans, 
born and bred in the 
park, deserted imme- 
diately." This makes 
particularly strange 
reading when it is 
compared with the 
Report by the Com- 
mittee on Bird Sanc- 
tuaries in the Royal 
Parks (England 
and Wales), which 
was published last 
November for the 
Ministry of Works 
by H.M. Stationery 
Office. The first two 
general objectives of 
the Committee were 
defined as: (1) To 
make suggestions for 
increasing the resi- 
dent population of 
birds, their number 
and variety; (2) to 
make suggestions for 
attracting migratory 
birds and for in- 
ducing unusual ae * 
visitors to stay 
AN EXOTIC SPECIES OF WATERFOWL KEPT ON LONDON’S LAKES : THE ASHY-HEADED GOOSE WHOSF longer The report KEPT ON LONDON’S ARTIFICIAL LAKES : THE WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE, A WINTER 
HABITAT IS MAGELLAN’S STRAITS. Continued below VISITOR TO BRITAIN, WHICH IS SOMETIMES CALLED THE LAUGHING GOOSE 


(Photograph by R. Bagnall Oakley.) Photograph by Oliver G. Pike.) 


bread and human beings. The food shortage had a greater effect than bombing in akes. We reproduce on these pages some of these wildfowl, which together with th 
limiting the bird population of the parks. Apart from the rare birds, whose presence in birds which cccur naturally, give so much enjoyment to Londoners The disappearance 
the heart of London gladdens the ornithologist, and the regular bird visitors to the during the war years, of the cormorant lony in St. James's Park has been widely 


London Parks, many ornamental birds have been successfully introduced to these artificial lamented, and it is hoped that other cormorants may be recruited to found a new colony 
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A VIEW OF THE COFFEE-ROOM SHOWING THE BEAUTIFUL ADAM CEILING, 


WHICH FORTUNATELY ESCAPED DAMAGE DURING THE WAR. 


UEP” . 
THE BACKGAMMON ROOM: SHOWING SOME OF THE PRINTS OF PAST 
MEMBERS WHICH ADORN THE WALLS, 


pee 


A PAGE FROM WHITE'S FAMOUS BETTING BOOK, WHICH COMPRISES NEARLY 
250 PAGES OF WAGERS ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS 
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WHITE’S—THE OLDEST CLUB IN LONDON; AND 
A SOCIAL CENTRE FOUNDED BY THE OWNER 


‘EFLECTED IN THE WHITE ENAMELLED FRAMED MIRROR AGAINST LOOKING FROM THE BILLIARD 
IHE. WALL ON THE HALF-LANDING: THE MAIN STAIRCASE AT WHITE'S. BILLIARD - ROOM OF WHITE'S 


THE MORNING-ROOM 
AND FAMOUS “ BOW- 
WINDOW” IN WHICH 
THE FASHIONABLES SAT 
TO SHOW THEMSELVES 
OFF AND TO Quiz! THE 
PASSERS-BY. 


yy res holds a 
unique position 
among London clubs , pie 
by virtue of its age oe 
and wealth of associa- A 
tions. It is the oldest 

club in’ London, and 
evolved from the 
Chocolate House of 

that name started by 
Francis White in 1693 

in a house on the site 

of what is now Boodle's 

Club. In 1697 it 
moved over to the 
west of St. James's 
Street, to a building 

now occupied by the 
Carlton Club. In 1755 
another move was 
made to where its 


rebuilt club-house now 
stands at No. 37, St. WHITE'S SWEEPSTAKE FOR THE DERBY OF 1812: AN EXTRACT FROM THE BETTING BOOK, 


James's Street. In the WHICH IS HEAVILY INSURED AND KEPT IN A SAFE DEPOSIT. 


eighteenth century 
White's was the chief Tory club, in opposition to Brooks's. It was distinguished for fashion and gambling, 
and the large sums lost and won attracted considerable attention, and numerous sarcastic allusions 
appeared in the Press, as well as humorous skits. From 1743 onwards, a Betting Book was kept 
at White’s which comprises nearly 250 pages ‘of bets on any and every subject. A wager dated 
Octr. ye 15. 1744" reads: “Ld. Montfort betts Ld. Darnley One Hundred Guineas, that twelve 
Members of the House of Commons dont Die before the 15 of Octr. 1745 inclusive." Another wager, 
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)NCE RENOWNED FOR ITS GAMBLING STAKES: 
9 A 17TH-CENTURY CHOCOLATE HOUSE. 





1M LOUNGE INTO THE PILLARED THE BAR: SHOWING THE FALSE WINDOW WHICH OPENS ON TO THE SMALI 
TH ITS CURVED GLASS ROOF LOUNGE. ON THE WALLS ARE OLD PRINTS. 


A TABLE IN USE IN THE BACKGAMMON ROOM, WHERE REGULAR SESSIONS OF THE GAME 
ARE HELD FOR THE BENEFIT OF MEMBERS. 


elegantiarum could be seen daily, in all his splendour, surrounded by his friends 


THE SMALL LOUNGE 
A PORTRAIT OF HORATIO 
LORD WALPOLE HANGS 
OVER THE FIREPLACE. 
HIS RELATIVE, ADMIRAL 
LORD NELSON, WAS 
NAMED AFTER HIM. 


dated June 9, 1748, 
reads: ‘‘Mr. Heath 
Wagers Sir Wm. 
Stanhope twenty 
Guineas that there is 
not one shilling in the 
pound taken off the 
Land Tax Next Year." 
Wagers on the possible 
increase in the families 
of certain society ladies 
were not infrequent, 
an entry dated July 19, 
1605, reads: “ Lord 
Sydney bets Col. Cop- 
ley S gs. that Ly. H. 
Cole has a child born 
before Ly. S. Carpenter, 
Miss Lambe, Miss 
Thompson, Miss Spar- 
row.” In 1798 Beau 
Brummell became a 
member of White's, 
and it was there that 
the recognised arbiter 
But it was at White's 


also that Brummell did much of his heavy gambling which, together with his extravagant living, led to 
his downfall. Many famous men have been members of White's, and there are members of the Club to-day 


who have followed their forbears from one generation to another 
all-male institution, and no women are allowed to cross its threshold 


White's has always been a strictly 
To-day White's is officially described 


as ‘Social: Non-political,"" the entrance fee is 30 guineas, and the annual subscription 20 guineas. 
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THE EXTERIOR OF WHITE’S AT 37, ST. JAMES'S STREET, AS IT“IS TO-DAY 


IN 1928 THE CLUB PURCHASED THE FREEHOLD. 


A ROOM IN WHICH FORTUNES HAVE BEEN MADE AND LOST THE 
CARD-ROOM AT WHITE’s, LIT BY A MAGNIFICENT CHANDFIIER. 


A RELIC 


OF THE DAYS WHEN WHITE'S WAS RENOWNED FOR ITS GAMBLING 
OLD GAMING COUNTERS IN A VELVET-LINED CASE. 





THE 


“WINTER SPORTS ON A FROZEN RIVER”; BY AERT VAN DER NEER (1603-1677). THE 
OF THE SETTING SUN IN THE SKY IS REFLECTED ON THE ICE. 


(Major-General Sir Harold Wernher, K.C.V.O.) 





“A YOUNG WOMAN DRESSING”; BY PIETER DE HOOCH (1629-c. 1683). THE CURTA!N 
DRAWN HALF-ACROSS THE PICTURE OVER THE DOOR IS TO PRESERVE IT FROM EXPOSURE 
TO STRONG LIGHT. SIGNED AND DATED 1675. CANVAS, 21 INS. BY 27 INS. (The Lord Barnard.) 


“A CALM SEA™; BY JOHANNES VAN DE CAPELLE (1624-5-1679). SIGNED IN FULL 
AND DATED 1653. FROM THE COLLECTIONS OF LORD OVERSTONE AND LADY WANTAGE. 
PANEL, 19 INS. BY 23$ INS. (The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres.) 


The number of treasures in private collections of works of art in this country is vast, 
and it is matched by the generosity with which owners of paintings and other 
beautiful objects allow the general public to enjoy them by lending them to special 
exhibitions. A particularly important show of Masterpieces of Dutch and Flemish 
Painting was due to open at Eugene Slatter's Old Bond Street Gallery on February 16 
and will continue until March 16. Many of the works on view have not been 
publicly exhibited for a very long time, and others have never before been shown, 
so the occasion presents a great opportunity for all lovers of works of art. The 
exhibition has been organised in memory of Ralph Warner (1876-1948), the specialist 
in the restoration of Flemish and Dutch still-life and flower pictures; and the 
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GREAT DUTCH AND FLEMISH PAINTINGS 
COLLECTIONS. 


GLOW 


PANEL, 18 INS. BY 27} INS. 


BY 
MATURE PERIOD. 
PANEL, 21 INS. BY 28 INS. 


“LANDSCAPE WITH TREES AND FIGURES”’ ; 
A WORK OF THE ARTIST'S 
EXHIBITION, 1880. 


MEINDERT HOBBEMA (1638-1709). 
EXHIBITED AT THE R.A. WINTER 
(Lieut.-Colonel A. Heywood-Lonsdale.) 


“A BOY HOLDING THE BRIDLES OF THREE HORSES”; BY AELBERT CUYP (1620-1691). 
THE GROOM WHO HOLDS THE HORSES IS SEEMINGLY A DWARF. PANEL, 14 INS. BY I9} INS. 
(Captain E. G. Spencer-Churchill, M.C.) 


“THE LOBSTER FISHERS”; BY JAN VAN GOYEN (1596-1656). SIGNED WITH INITIALS 
DATED 1644. A MAN ABOARD THE FISHING-BOAT IS BUSY WITH A LOBSTER-POT. 
12$ INS. BY 154 INS. (Captain Bruce S. Ingram, O.B.E., MC.) 


AND 
PANEL, 


catalogues are being sold for the Benevolent Fund of the Association of British Picture 
Restorers. In his introduction to the catalogue Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith, Keeper of 
the Cook Collection, writes as follows: ‘* The picture restorer comes in for some hard 
knocks from time to time; and all too often the mistakes and failures—and even the 
crimes—of long-dead restorers are laid at the door of the present-day practitioner 
whose unpleasant task it is to bring them to light. But by far the deadliest enemy 
of pictures is neglect; and it is an interesting speculation, how many of the master- 
pieces of the seventeenth century, let alone of earlier date, would still exist at all if 


no work of maintenance, preservation or repair had ever touched them since their 
first creation ms 
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\17tH-CENTURY LIFE IN THE NETHERLANDS: 


BURGESS AND PEASANT, LANDSCAPE AND INTERIOR. 


“RETURN FROM THE FAIR"; BY JAN BRUEGHEL DE VELOURS (1568-1625). 
COMPANY OF PEASANTS IN THEIR SUNDAY BEST. SIGNED IN FULL AND DATED 
COPPER, 12j INS. BY I9f INS. (Mr. Percy B. Meye.) 


A MERRY 
1610. 


“ 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN”; BY FRANS HALS (1580-1666). 
INSCRIBED ON THE RIGHT a7ar sus 66. AN. 1628. THE 
PORTRAIT AND ITS COMPANION MAY REPRESENT THE PROVOST 
OF THE GYMNASIUM AT LEYDEN, THEODORUS SCHREVELIUS 
AND HIS WIFE. PANEL, CIRCULAR, 8} INS. DIAM. 

(The Earl of Radnor.) 


VAN 
r 


REMBRANDT 
REMBRANDT 
BY 26 INS. 


BY 
SIGNED 


SIGNED WITH 
FLOWER AND 


“STILL LIFE AND FRUIT”; BY FLORIS VAN DYCK (1577-1651). 
DATED 1610. REPRODUCED IN RALPH WARNER'S “ DUTCH AND FLEMISH 
PAINTERS OF THE I7TH AND I8TH CENTURIES.” PANEL, 44} INS. BY 29 INS. 


The range of the art of the Low Countries is well illustrated by the paintings on 
view in the Loan Exhibition of Masterpieces of Dutch and Flemish Painting which 
was due to be opened by Professor Thomas Bodkin, Director of the Barber Institute of 
Fine Arts, Birmingham University, at Eugene Slatter’s Old Bond Street Gallery on 
February 16. The painters of the Netherlands usually found the subjects for their 
landscapes in the waterways, the sea-coasts, and the wide, flat expanses of their own 
country. They painted scenes of peasant and burgess life which they observed in their 
towns and hamlets; while the national love of comfort at home, interest in horticulture 
and appreciation of good food are recorded in their flower pictures and sumptuous still-life 
subjects, in which cheeses, fruits, fish and poultry are depicted with affectionate 


“4 WOMAN WITH A ROSEBUD AT A WINDOW " ; 
RIJN 


(The Lord Leconfield.) 


INITIALS AND 
FRUIT 
(Mr. Scudamore Griffiths.) 


LONDON NEWS 


BY LUCAS VAN LEYDEN (1494-1533). SIGNED BY A LATER HAND, 
SHOWN AT THE R.A. EXHIBITION OF DUTCH ART, I[929. PANEL, 
14 INS. BY 18 INS. (The Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery.) 


“THE CARD PLAYERS"; 
LUCAS VAN LYDEN P. 


(1580-1666). 
sum 60. 
“ PORTRAIT 


HALS 
TAT 


OF A LADY"; BY FRANS 
ON THE LEFT AT THE TOP, 
THE COMPANION PICTURE TO THE 
REPRODUCED ON THIS PAGE. PANEL, CIRCULAR, 
BOTH EXHIBITED AT THE R.A. EXHIBITION 
1929. (The Earl of Radnor.) 


* PORTRAIT 
INSCRIBED 
AN. 1628. 
OF A MAN” 
8 INS. DIAM. 
OF DUTCH ART, 


(1606-1669). 


CANVAS, 33 INS. 


THE 
1694. 


BY JAN VAN DER HEYDEN (1637-1712). 
SIGNED IN FULL AND DATED 
(Mr. E. Assheton Bennett.) 


* COLOGNE THE CATHEDRAL "; 
FIGURES ARE BY EGLON VAN DER NEER. 
PANEL, 12) INS. BY 16 INS. 


verisimilitude. The exhibition is in memory of Ralph Warner, who specialised in the 
restoration of flower and still-life paintings of the Dutch and Flemish School, and 
the catalogues are being sold in aid of the Senevolent Fund of the Association of 
British Picture Restorers. :Mr. Slatter in his appreciation of Ralph Warner in the 
catalogue, writes: ‘‘ Warner's attachment to representational truth in painting, now 
thought old-fashioned by sqme, was part and parcel of his general philosophy. He 
had the old-fashioned virtues, honesty of speech and purpose, pride of craftsman 
ship . . . staunch loyalty to men and ideas, kindliness and humour "’-—a description 
which explains how close he was to the Low Countries’ ideals in art and life so 
clearly illustrated by their great painters. 
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THE SUCTION DREDGER AS ARCHAZOLOGIST: DISCOVERIES IN GLAMORGAN. 














REVEALED BY THE DREDGER DURING 


CONTINUOUS STRIP MILL, NEAR PORT TALBOT: 


OF THE SITE FOR BRITAIN'S 
THE WALLS OF A MEDIAVAL MONASTIC GRANGE. 


LARGEST 
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BETWEEN THE 





TT°HE pictures on 

this page show 
another example of 
how modern power 
dredgers and suction 
pumps serve some- 
times and by accident 
the purposes of arche- 
ology. The Steel Com- 
pany of Wales, Ltd., 
have been working on 
the Abbey Works site, 
at Margam, near Port 
Talbot, Glamorgan, on 
the construction of 
Britain's largest con- 
tinuous strip~-mill. 
One of the operations 
in preparing the site 
is the transportation of 
sand for use as filling 
on the construction 
site, and one method 
of doing this is by use 
of a_ sand - dredger, 
which sucks up sand 
mixed with water and 
pumps it out across the 
site. A special box is 
positioned on the 
dredger to prevent 
solid objects passing 
through the pump, and 
in this two ancient 
keys, each about six 
inches long, were dis- 
covered. Dr. V. E. 
Nash- Williams, Keeper 
of the Department of 
Archa@ology of the 
National Museum of 
Wales, who examined 
them, reported that 
they were both: defi- 
nitely mediaval, the 
heavier (with tubular 
shank) being probably 

(Continued on right. 








A MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE SITE OF THE 
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HOW THE DISCOVERIES WERE MADE: 
A CONSTRUCTION SITE. 














DREDGER AT WORK IN THE FOREGROUND, SUCKING UP SAND AND WATER FOR PUMPING 
IN THE BACKGROUND IS PART OF THE MONASTIC GRANGE OF THE I3TH-I5TH CENTURY NOW REVEALED. 


(Lert.) MARGA™M 
ABBEY, IN GLAMOR 
GAN, AS IT WAS 
IN 1684. THE Dis- 
COVERIES ILLUS 
TRATED ON THIS PAGE 
RELATE TO A GRANGE 
OF THIS ABBEY, WHICH 
RECENTLY CELE 
BRATED ITS SooTH 
ANNIVERSARY. [From 
an engraving in the 
Beaufort Progress. 





a 
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DISCOVERY WHICH WAS MADE NEAR THI \ 
k, HERMITAGE OF THEODORIC (UNDERLINED): THE NEW WORKS SITE LIES TO THE EAST,  } 
[From an old map lent { 
by Port Talbot Public Library.) 


Continued.) 

of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the thinner (with 
solid projecting shank) 
of the fifteenth. The 
earlier key has a metal- 
lic coating, which 
Professor W. R. D. 
Jones has ascertained 
to be tin. In addition, 
the operation of the 
dredger has uncovered 
two sections of ancient 
stone walling. These 
have been inspected by 
Dr. lorwerth C. Peate, 
Keeper in Charge of the 
Welsh Folk Museum, 
Dr. Nash-Williams 
and Professor William 
Rees, of the University 
College of Cardiff. 
These experts expressed 
the opinion that they 
are probably the re- 
mains of a monastic 
grange of Margam 
Abbey and that they 
could be dated to be- 
tween the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, 
with the earlier date 
the more probable. 
The ancient Hermitage 
of St. Theodoric is 
believed to have been 
in the same area, and 
it is possible that the 
building which has 
been discovered is 
built on the site of this 
holy place. Care is 
being taken to keep 
the experts in touch 
with any further 

discoveries. 
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AN AFTER-DARK SERVICE FOR THE MOTORIST 
AND MODERN GADGETS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 


PUNCTURE AFTER DARK: 


THE MOTORIST'S 
AUTOMOBILE 


NIGHTMARE IS NOW BANISHED 
ASSOCIATION RADIO-CONTROLLED SERVICE. 
tomobile Association recently announced a new scheme whereby radio-controll 
to the immediate assistance of motorists whose cars break down at nig 
postal area. The Committee of the Association has agreed to exte 
A.A. members but also to any unaccompan woman who experienc 
between 6 p.m. and m. The scheme may be extended t 
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AN APPEAL FOR A “NATIONAL MONUMENT”: 
DORCHESTER ABBEY, IN OXFORDSHIRE. 


IN NEED OF REPAIR AND 
DORCHESTER ABBEY, 
THE FOUNDATION 
IN 1140. 


URGENTLY 
MAINTENANCE: 
WHICH DATES FROM 

OF A SMALL PRIORY 
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DORCHESTER ABBEY, IN 
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OXFORDSHIRE : 
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THE JESSE WINDOW ON THE LEFT: THE EAST 

THE SOUTH AISLE OF THE CHOIR, WITH 
RECUMBENT EFFIGIES OF KNIGHTS. 
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REMAINS 
BEHIND: A VIEW 


SHOWING THE SCHOOL 
ONLY EXISTING 


TOWER 


) SHOWING 
\""° OF 
An appeal for £10,000 to enable the necessary repairs to be made to the roofs 
and main walls of Dorchester Abbey, in Oxfordshire, has recently been launched 
The history of the site goes back more than 1300 years and the present church dates 
from the foundation of a small Priory of Augustinian anons in 1140, the only 
existing remains of these buildings being found in the School House, which was 


probably the guest *house. The Abbey contains much interest, including a fine 
example of a Jesse window, a Norman font made of lead, and a beautiful and unusual 
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INCORPORATING THE ONLY EXISTING \ 

REMAINS OF THE PRIORY BUILDINGS 

SCHOOL "HOUSE AT THE WEST END 
OF DORCHESTER ABBEY. 
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MAIN WALLS 


A VIEW SHOWING THE 
THE WESTERN TOWER 
THE ROOFS AND 
NEED OF REPAIR, 
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THE ANCIENT SEDILIA AND PISCIN: SHOW 
THEIR DETAILED CARVING AND FOUR SMALL 
TRIANGULAR WINDOWS SAID TO REPRESENT THE 

LIFE OF ST. BIRINUS. 
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THE NAVE, FACING EAST: SHOWING THE U JSUAL EAST 
WINDOW, IN WHICH THE LOWER PART IS NOT DIVIDED 
BY MULLIONS BUT FILLED WITH FLOWING TRACERY. 
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OF 


east window in which the lower part is not divided by mullions and whose width is 
supported by a triangular pillar in the centre. In the south chancel aisle are effigies 
of a knight in plate armour (c. 1400), the recumbent effigy of a fourteenth-century 
bishop, a cross legged knight in chain armour (c. 00) and an effigy of John de 
Stonore (1354). The exterior view of the church is impressive by reason of its 
length (209 ft.) and the beautiful series of Decorated windows. The tower was 
erected in the seventeenth century. 
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A NILE DAM PROJECT; WOMEN’S ATHLETICS; 
AND ITEMS FROM PERSIA AND GERMANY. 
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A MAP SHOWING THE WHITE AND BLUE NILES AND THE SITE 


SITE FOR A GREAT HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND IRRIGATION PROJECT, IN WHICH EGYPT HAS AGREED TO CO-OPERATE WITH 


UGANDA: THE OWEN FALLS ON THE WHITE NILE, NEAR JINJA, IN UGANDA, ON LAKE VICTORIA, OF THE JINJA DAM PROJECT. [Map copyright of * The Times,”’) 

On February 10 it was announced that the Egyptian Cabinet had passed and laid before Parliament a power production points of view, and the Jinja dam seems likely to be the first part to be put in 

scheme for participating with Uganda in building a dam and hydro-electr= power station at Owen's operation. Besides controlling the general irrigation of Egypt, Sudan and the Sudd, the dam is 

Falls, at Jinja, on Lake Victoria. The Egyptian share is to be £E4,000,000, Uganda £8,000,000. The expected to produce eventually an output of 120,000 kilowatts, available for Uganda and, possibly, 
The dam is planned for construction in two separate phases. 


project is part of a vast scheme to make better use of the Nile waters both from the irrigation and also Ethiopia. 
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DEFEATED FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 1946: 


AN OLYMPIC CHAMPION FALLS AND IS : 
DURING THE WOMENS 


BLANKERS-COEN FALLING AT PERTH, WEST AUSTRALIA, 
100-YARDS CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Mrs. Fanny Blankers-Coen, of the Netherlands, was undoubtedly the most impressive of the women athletes 

taking part in the London Olympiad. She is at present in Australia, and while running at Leederville Oval, 

Perth, West Australia, was surprisingly defeated in the 100 yards. Although she fell just before reaching the 

tape, she was led all the way by two local girls, Verna Johnson, who won in 11°2 secs., and, second, Shirley 

Strickland, who, it will be recalled, ran well in London, 


MRS. 








AFTER THE RECENT ATTEMPT ON HIS LIFE: THE SHAH 
LIP COVERED IN PLASTER 


STING o NATION 
THE END OF HITLER'S BERLIN BALCONY— — ROAD — i rhaetaal megs en gered 
FOREGROUND ! AN INCIDENT DURING THE CURRENT DEMOLITION OF THE REICH CHANCELLERY, OF PERSIA IN BED, SHOWING HIS : ! | Feb 4 Tehe H 
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yeney St Seeeee es Se eee ae ke official appearances. As our present photograph jied from injuries received “ at the hands of the crowd and of the military police On the following day 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


Sale since novels of revolt have been so much the done thing, they have also tended 
4 to become a weariness—a new and sour form of orthodoxy. But of course there 
are exceptions. “On This Side Nothing,"’ by Alex Comfort (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul ; 8s. 6d.), is a remarkable exception. 

The setting is a town on the North African coast. Szmul Weinstock has just returned 
to it from Europe, illicitly ; he was tired of dodging, and intends to share the lot of his 
father and his own people. At this very moment, they are being shut off from the world. 
The North African campaign is in its last stage, and the Germans are driving all Jews, 
from town and country, into the old ghetto—into a triple segregation of walls and bars, 
minefields and barbed wire. There they are fed—just; otherwise, abandoned to their 
fate, and to their fears of deportation and massacre. The community is not even 
homogeneous. There are the urban, European Jews—and then the country people, 
“brown bundles with whitish eyes,” swarming into every house, speaking no known 
language, very likely not Jews at all. With these the “ Europeans ” have as little sense of 
blood brotherhood as with a plague of locusts. As for the narrator, Szmul, he defines a 
Jew as a dissenter, a non-citizen, a man who does not obey ; the rest 
are only “ Meat-and-Féreskin Jews,” being hounded by accident. 
So even in a ghetto under siege he feels alone and apart. 

The vividness and dry brilliance of these early scenes in the ghetto 
are almost startling. Everything can be seen and felt—the place 
itself, the inflooding of the peasants, the debates of “ leading men" 
with no idea what to do, the futile vigour and decisiveness of the 
“‘action group.” Very secretly, they start to dig a tunnel under 
the wall. Why? There will be nowhere to go—but it keeps their 
spirits up. Almost at once the finished product is made use of, from 
the wrong end, by a young German soldier, who tumbles into 
Szmul's very arms. An S.S. man, seeking refuge in the ghetto! This 
young Gellert may be a spy ; but he may truly have deserted, which 
would make him Jewish in the important sense. Szmul therefore 
takes the risk of letting him hide. Presently he is discovered, 
and might be torn limb from limb but that events move too fast ; 
the peasants run amok, the Germans start moving out, the bombs 
and shells come down—and when the dust begins to settle, Szmul 
and his friends find that their ghetto is already a concentration camp. 
More barbed wire, more uniforms, more law and order; of course, 
the uniforms are Allied, but plus ¢a change... And thanks to 
certain repercussions of the Gellert affair, Szmul will be required as 
a witness for law and order. So. he thinks it time to clear out. 
The theory, the gospel is not quite satisfying ; theory scarcely ever 
is. But all the detail is marvellous. 

In “ A Man Reprieved,’’ by Arthur Calder-Marshall (Cape ; 9s. 6d.), 
we have revolt on a smaller scale, with more than a dash of vinegar. 
Julius Akens has been fighting at Archangel, against the Bolsheviks. 
He went there to avoid his wife, because he no longer loves her ; now 
he is disillusioned, angrily Left, and bound for home after all. And 
it is worse than he expected. Elisabeth, so immature, possessive, 
class-conscious, hungry for a tender word, : 
drives him mad. The children are com- 
pletely hers, and when he tries to gain 
their affection it is also an act of war, a 
conscious bid against Elisabeth. But soon 
he can't even try; though he had always 
meant to be so different from his own 
father, his nerves are in control and he 
behaves like his father over again. Mark 
and Julia begin to dread and hate him— 
as well they may, thinks Julius, but he 
can’t stop. With the world at large, he 
is on equally bitter terms. His news- 
paper—he was a journalist—has gone to 
the bad; his book is not wanted; his 
elder brother is detestable— 

And so? And so he falls in love with 
a beauty and kindred spirit, wins her with 
the greatest of ease, and throws his wife 
overboard without a qualm. Add an 
interesting job, and he is set up for ever 
after. It just won't wash ; nor does his 
cult of justice and equality make him any 
less disagreeable. But the odious domestic 
scenes are well done. 

After this dissenting sourness, ‘‘ Return 
to Jalna,’’ by Mazo de la Roche (Mac- 
millan; 11s. 6d.), is both a treat and a 
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tonic. Here are people who can still 
enjoy life—even in 1945; who supply no 
evidence that “‘ normal living "’ has ceased 
to be. When they suffer, it is not on 
principle, by way of keeping in with the 
Zeitgeist. ‘Lhere is nothing saccharine 
about them ; they are real, imperfect, not 
too steeped in felicity, But they do 
restore one’s morale. 

Frankly, my knowledge of the White- 
oaks family has wide gaps, and I can't 
pretend to judge how this latest chronicle 
should rank in order of merit. But it is 
copious and charming. From every 
quarter, Whiteoaks are gathered in ; first, 11 illuminated Sarlowhs, a miniature of Firdausi 
young Maurice, who went to Ireland as 
a child and has returned, at seventeen, a 
young man. Then one by one, the older generation : Finch from his concert tour, Maurice’s 
father, Piers, from a German prison camp, Wakefield from the R.A.F., and Colonel Whiteoak— 
Renny, master of Jalna—from the Italian front. Not one of them is bitter, unwanted, or 
disillusioned by his homecoming. There are strains, of course. Maurice and his father didn't 
and don't get on ; Renny’s wife has made a few changes, which he thinks quite uncalled-for ; 
worst of all, a Mr. Clapperton has bought Auntie Meg’s estate, with the outrageous plan of 
founding a model village. And worse than worst—Renny, who has had concussion in 
Italy, seems threatened with a mental breakdown. That is a ghastly time, but they come 
through. The two old great-uncles are still alive, and long may they live; this book has 
no more taking figures, unless they be the children, All the children, though unobtrusive, 
are super-excellent. One cannot really do justice to such a chunk of reading, so full 
of characters and small events. But it is good value. 

“ Good-bye, Dear Elizabeth,’’ by Grace Hoster (Hammond ; 8s. 6d.), is an American 
Whodunit, with a scholastic frame. Owing, doubtless, to the tendencies of the murderee, 
it is rather overweighted with femininity. How Killain Morley—unbridled lust, with a 
thin Pecksniffian fagade—could maintain himself, and actually be looked up to as a 
superintendent of schools is a greater puzzle than his end. In full divan, before the 
staffs of all his five colleges, he throws the handkerchief to Dorian Keats, and then invites 
himself to play bridge with her. Dorian retorts by forming a second table. Among those 
present are a teacher courting him in vain, and yet another he has just dropped. Afterwards 
they all adjourn to look at the moonflowers, and the superintendent never comes back. 
The harem atmosphere is somewhat muggy, but not deeply mysterious. K. Jonny, 











THE AIR BY VULTURES 
FIRDAUSI'S “ SHAHNAMAH" 
PERSIAN MS. PURCHASED BY MR. GARABED FOR £1050 





“ KAY KAUS SEATED ON HIS THRONE 1S CARRIED THROUGH 
"> A FULL-PAGE MINIATURE FROM 
(“THE BOOK OF KINGs”) 


DD 


PERSIAN AND GEORGIAN MINIATURES 
FROM THE ECKSTEIN SALE. 





* PORTRAIT OF A PERSIAN DARWISH ™ 
PURCHASED FOR £340 BY PROFESSOR BODKIN FOR THE 
FINE ARTS, 
UNIVERSITY. (6) INS. BY § INS.) 





Persian and Moghul miniatures and Oriental MSS from the collection of the late Sir Bernard Eckstein, Bart., 
fetched high prices at Sotheby's on February 7, the total amounting to £6287. 
Darwish, acquired by Professor Bodkin for the Barber Institute, is signed 
Persian artists in the reign of Shah Abbas the Great (1587-1629). The Firdausi (A.D. 
(“The Book of Kings"), which Mr. Garabed acquired for £1050, has the first two pages fully illuminated, 
a conversing with the Court poets of Ghazna, and 
31 full-page miniatures of the Riza Abbasi school. Shota Rusthaveli’s 
nationa! Georgian epic, was acquired by Mr. Oppenheim for £850. (Reproduced by Courtesy of the respective owners.) 
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ANCIENT ART FOR MODERN MINDS. 


T least 30,000 years before the Christian era men were drawing, painting and engraving, 
their “ canvas” the roof or wall of a rocky cavern. They were not the first men 
of whom we have any record ; far from it. But they were the “ moderns" of their period 
according to Alan Houghton Brodrick, author of “ Prehistoric Painting ’’ (Avalon 
Press; 10s. 6d.), who was Joint Secretary-General of the International Congress of 
Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, 1934-38. He disabuses any belief that these 
artists of 300 centuries ago practised their art for art’s sake. Prehistoric painting was 
executed in order to be utilised to some definite end and, for men of the Later Stone Age 
of Europe, “ painting and ceremonies performed before paintings, were held to assist very 
materially " in securing abundant game, easy targets and the preservation of the hunter. 
Hence the frequency of representations of animals stuck with arrows. Mr. Brodrick draws 
attention to the similarity between rock paintings in different continents. ‘“ There is a 
leaping bowman from the Saltadora cave in the Levant... in the Domboshawa cave 
in Southern Rhodesia ... on the Bogati hill site in Basutoland. Thousands of miles 
separate these paintings. Yet so alike are they in style that all three might be three 
sketches by the same artist in one picture.” That is but one of many 
mysteries he presents. Four of the 56 plates illustrating the text are 
in colour, for these prehistoric artists sometimes used a wide range 
of colour, though blue and green never occur, while mauve is met 
with only rarely. 

Having read Mr. Brodrick’s views on why the prehistoric artist 
created his images, it is interesting to come across the following in 
the opening chapter of Charles Seltman’s “‘ Approach to Greek Art '’ 
(The Studio ; 25s.) :— 

Art which is the product of the artist's own creative love for fineness, which 
is produced for a social world that appreciates this, art which gives delight to 
people who have some leisure in life, be they kings or nobles, townsmen or 
farmers, scholars or soldiers—this is what may be termed Fine Art. And this 
began in Europe with celature and painting. 


This is essentially a book for the student and the thinker; and a 
provocative book at that. Mr. Seltman, a Fellow of Queens’ College, 
a University Lecturer in Classics at Cambridge, and sometime acting 
Professor in the Faculty of Arts of the University of Paris, holds that 
it is good taste which provides the golden thread that runs through 
the art of Greece from 1600 B.c. to A.D, 1200, and perhaps beyond. 
He seeks to combat “ the more lingering heresies which have promoted 
theories about the Greek cult of Beauty, the Growth and Decay of art, 
the ‘ Minor’ status of certain arts, the ineptness of formalism, and 
the meretriciousness of representational art.’’ He has few inhibitions 
and his vigorous language when castigating those who offend against 
his convictions makes most stimulating reading ; as when he describes 
the three nastiest “ works of art" from the ancient world—the 
Farnese Bull, Herakles and Flora, all made to gtace Caracalla’s Baths. 

Anyone who has followed Mr. Seltman in what he has to say about 
Greek enene on pottery may seek comparisons and contradictions 
: in Arthur Lane’s “Greek Pottery ’’ 
(Faber ; 21s.). Mr. Seltman stresses the 
point that the surface of a vase was the 
drawing-paper of the artist and it was in 
search of this that draughtsmen wandered 
from pottery to pottery in the exercise of 
their art ; a fact to be borne in mind when 
appraising Greek ceramics. Mr. Lane 
approaches his subject from the standpoint 
that Greek pottery must be judged on its 
merits as ceramic art, and asserts that 
even as regards the “‘ Classical "’ wares of 
the sixth and fifth centuries s.c., much of 
the black-figure decoration depends abso- 
lutely on the potter’s technique known as 
Sgraffiato work. Both these books are 
unusually well illustrated with something 
like roo plates apiece, many of them 
hitherto unknown to the general reader. 

Fresh discoveries continue to be made, 
and in “ The Annual of the British School 
at Athens, 1948’’ (British School at 
Athens, 50, Bedford Square, London ; 
£3 38.) there is to be found a long list of 
cups and kotylai, mugs, kraters, pyxis-lids 
and other pottery unearthed in Ithaca, 
some of which were shown in The Iilus- 
trated London News of February 20, 1932 
and January 14, 1933. There is a most 
informative article on the Greek Theatre 
Cavea, one detailing losses and survivals 
in the Dodecanese following the war, in 
which it is shown that although damage 
was seldom heavy, deterioration and minor 
damage were fairly widespread. Other 
chapters deal with Greek inscriptions, and 
there is one seeking a definition of that 
style of pottery known as Protogeometric, 
of which Mr. Lane shows three examples. 

According to Mr. Seltman, Greek 
portraiture arose out of the world’s 
admiration for famous men, and Roman 
portraiture out of a funeral custom, the 
intention of which was to preserve 
the memory of the newly-deceased. The 
Romans, he declares, employed masons to make them portraits from a peculiar and pietistic 
motive. How far those “ masons" succeeded is shown in 110 photographs of the busts, 
Statues and heads in marble, bronze and other materials, both in the round and in relief 
assembled in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. ‘“ Roman Portraits,"’ by Gisela 
M. A. Richter (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York; $1.50), certainly opens with 
several realistic heads which, as Miss Richter points out, “invite comparison with the 
leaders of the American business world."" With the colossal head of Constantine, the first 
Christian emperor, the writer says, the way is prepared for the monumental figures of 
Byzantine mosaics on the walls of Christian basilicas. 

Just how this way progressed comes to light in “ The Painter in History,’’ by Ernest H. 
Short (Hollis and Carter; 30s.), a new edition of which is to hand. Beginning with 
the primitive cave-artists of Mr. Brodrick’s book, Mr. Short brings his readers down the 
centuries to the post-impressionists and their successors. Whether it be the art of China 
or the Burgher painters of the North, Burne-Jones or Gauguin, the art of the Church 
Militant or the wall-paintings of Diego Rivera, all is to be found in this comprehensive 
and well-illustrated work. 

One form of art, however, is missing from this compendium : that which Montezuma and 
the Aztecs knew. The omission can be made good to a certain extent by Cottie A. Burland, 
who, in “ Art and Life in Ancient Mexico '’ (Faber ; 16s.), contributes a popular introduction 
to Mexican history and archwology. None can fail to note the likeness of much modern sculp- 
ture to that of these ancient people who worked on stone with stone mauls and stone chisels 
and made their jadeite carvings with cane and string and sand and water.—W. R. CALVERT. 
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ONE OF THE ILLUMINATIONS IN SHOTA RUSTHAVELI'S 

“ VEPHKIS TQUOSANIS” (“THE MAN IN THE PANTHER'S 

SKIN"), ARARE ILLUMINATED GEORGIAN I17TH-CENTURY MS., 
PURCHASED FOR £850 BY MR. OPPENHEIM, 
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Far cry to a 
clock-ease 


THIS ‘special high purity zinc’ will help to make 
cloeks —and a hundred other things, embodying zinc 
alloy die castings, sold all over the world. 

Our various grades of zinc are only a few of the 
basic materials we produce at Avonmouth, Swansea, 
Widnes, Luton, Bloxwich and Seaton Carew. Others 
are sulphuric acid, zinc pigments, luminescent zinc 
sulphide, zinc dust, cadmium, vanadium catalyst, 
fungicides and fluorides. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING 
CORPORATION LTD 


37 Dover Street London W] 
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Britain captures 
a rainbow 


The optical glass industry is a small and a specialised one, 

and photographic colour filters are just a part of 

it. Nevertheless this is a tale of triumph. 

Colour filters demand scientific accuracy in manufacture—flawless 
glass with special light transmission properties. Before the 
war many of those sold in this country came from 

abroad, because foreign glass-makers held a corner in prestige. 
To-day all that has changed. There is a choice of more than 40 
different shades for the British Optical Industry which 

is now making filters for world markets. 

British photographers command a rainbow in British glass. 


A hance. GLASS 


FOR SCIENCE, 


E 


INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glass-makers since 1824 produce Optical Glass, 
* Hysil’ (regd.) Laboratory Glassware, Pressed Glassware, Rolled and Wired Glass for Building, 
Lighting Glassware, Scientific and other Specialised Glass Products; Lighthouses, Marine 
and Aviation Lighting Equipment, etc. Head Office : Smethwick 40, nr. Birmingham, London 
Office ; 28, St. James's Square, S.W.1. Branch Works at Glasgow, St. Helens and Malvern. 
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A cauldron on the hob is no more 





LES Yo 
ill Winding? 
MOOERN PEOPLE USE 


archaic for heating your 


bath water than winding a clock 





SMITHS) STR 


to give you a time service. ck S 
Smiths “ Sectric’’ Clocks need 


no winding and are sold by 













Smiths Stockists. 


DURBAN 61/- 
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Pennants and plumes waving in the breeze, sunshine Alashing 
on swift moving armour, cloth of gold and crimson and azure. 
Clash of lance on steel . . . and in the background the 
turrets and towers of Kenilworth. Thus, from the greatness of 


yesterday, a name for today . . . of supreme and classic quality. 


¥ * 


i entlworth 


D  ... one of the classic names in 








3/7 for 20 CIGARETTES 


Made with Mellow Golden Virginia Leaf 


BY COPE’S OF LIVERPOOL 
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R.G.B Cognac +** 42/- SIBON Liqueur Brandy 52)- 
ROUYER GUILLET & CO. LTD. LONDON 








Your JEWELLERY 
| is VULNERABLE ! 


At any moment, day or night, it may 

be stolen, lost or damaged. The 
Norwich Union “All Risks” Policy fully 
indemnifies you against loss from any of 
these causes. It covers your 


Jewellery, Gold and Silver Plate, 
Furs and other valuables. 


Send the coupon or write NOW 
for full details to : 





PREMIUM 
from 15/- a year 
for each £100 insured. 


Without obligation you may send 


NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES | a earess ccccccccccccssssssssseeeeee 


8/10, Surrey Street, Norwich. 
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BURNS 
COKE 


which is in 
plentiful 


supply 


Horrockses 
om Me Greatest Name 


in Cotton 














UCH bliss comes to the home— 

after an Aga arrives! No wonder 
many owners never forget the 
dealer who put in their Aga — 
but greet him always with heartfelt 
gratitude ! 

The beautiful Aga makes life so 
different ! Burning night and day, it 
is always ready to cook for you — 
perfectly, almost automatically. You 
simply refuel it morning and night. 
No fires to light. A damp cloth 





its SEVENTH HEAVEN 
living with an AGA 


Nemmdhe Mb 4 


. and this cooker saves so much on fuel 
it soon pays its cost ! 


wipes it clean. And you can have an 
Aga that will also give you really hot 
water in the bathroom or kitchen — 
right round the clock ! 

Yet its luxurious comfort is not 
really costly. The guaranteed maxi- 
mum yearly fuel consumption is so 
low that your saving on fuel soon 
covers the cost of your Aga. Its 
quality is the same as in 1938 — and 
there is no purchase tax. The Aga is 
indeed a splendid investment ! 














From the earliest days of domestic history, good 
household linen has ie the subject of great pride 
and for generations housewives have been proud to 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over. 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - DRESS GOODS - FURNISHINGS - ETC. 


Milmar 


PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOLTON, LOWDOWN 





HORROCKSES, CREWOSONW & CO. LTD., 
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Laughing at winter’s worst, youth can relish the challenge of rain and keen 
winds. But give the body a fair chance! Build up, by ‘protective’ vitamin A and 
‘sunshine’ vitamin D, the inner resistance to such infections as colds and in- 
fluenza. Let Crookes Halibut Oil, taken daily, supplement the body’s natural 


supply of essential vitamins: 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


FROM CHEMISTS 


a 


OBTAINABLE ONL" 


HIS is the Aga 
Model E Cooker for 
the larger household. 
Its guaranteed maxi- 
mum fuel consumption 
per year is 3 tons burn- 
ing coke (which is in 
plentiful supply), or 
*“ Phurnacite’’ Other 
models are available 
and deliveries are now 
quicker. 
Domestic models 
from £85 to £115 


Hire purchase terms available 




















For full details about the Aga, write to :— 
Aga Heat Ltd., 7, Orchard House, Orchard St., London, w.t. 


(Proprietors ; ALLIED IRONPOUNDERS LTD.) 





«© ~~ and make sure you ask for 


the only biscuit 
with the ~~ 
real cream cracker Anco, 






e 


THE ORIGINAL 


JACOB’S creAM CRACKERS 


* Also specially packed for world-wide export 
W. & R. jocob & Co. (Liverpool) Ltd., Biscuit Manufacturers, England 
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Maintaining the Bed 





/ Your @. a thoroughbred of the 
road, needs very little attention 

° to keep it running perfectly, but 
to obtain maximum. efficiency, 

give it a regular check-up. 

Your a) dealer is ready to do 

this, with “ @p)-trained "’ service. | 





THE @B CAR COMPANY LTD. ABINGDON-ON-THAMES INES 


a) Overseas Business : Nuffield Expores Led., Oxford, and 4! Piccadilly, London, W.! | 


LONDON NEWS 





GRIM OUTLOOK FOR APHIDES 


Phosphate insecticides are providing a very grim outlook for future 
generations of greenfly. HETP and TEPP, two of the new organic 
phosphorus compounds manufactured in this country by Albright 
& Wilson, are now being used to control insect pests and bring a 


better harvest. 


ALBRIGHT & Witson 


Giie — 


PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES 


raw 16 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD. Distillers, Leith, Scotland 





BEHIND THE PUMPS 











oll makes 
the roads it 
CORI 00 a. nis ts cil il een 


the same crade petroleum which produces petrol, kerosene and other oils. 
Over 100,000 employees of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and its 
associated companies at home and overseas are engaged in producing, 


distributing and marketing petroleum and its products. 


B P is the trade mark of the local organisations 


through which the protest the Anglo- Iranian 
Oil Co. Lid., are wee The distributors 











in Great Britain are Shell-Mex and B.P. Lid. 
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ELECTRICITY 
Surcharge and rebate 


90, “ If electricity costs more, the public will realise 

: 37 the urgency of using less.”’ "hat was the reason- 
<> ing which prompted the Government's request 
that British Electricity should introduce a surcharge on 
certain domestic tariffs during three winter months. 


The surcharge is not intended to increase revenue : it will 





be off-set by a rebate for the following nine months, This 


arrangement — and the Peak Period economy you are MOopERN medical science has proved that for real relief from 
asked to make — should even out your household electricity pain, what is needed is not one remedial agent, but a com- 
bills for the year. bination of four. 





The vital times * These four agents — acetylsalicylic acid, phenacetin and 


for economy are : The Plan Progresses codeine (which are sedatives) and caffeine (which is a 

In 1948 more than 560,000 : ’ 

tween & : . : ee ree. stimulant) combined together—act synergistically in ‘Cogene’. 
between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m. kilowatts of new capacity g ; g } g 

up to noon when the weather were brought into operation That is why ‘Cogene’ is so effective for quick and satisfying 


in British Electricity’s power 
stations. In 1949 andin1950, 
between 4 p.m. and 5.30-6 p.m. the increase should be twice neuralgia, and for help against colds. Non-habit forming 
and whenever you hear a this amount and in succeed- 
. ing years, three or more 
times, until the power 


These times apply 5 days a shortage is overtaken. esn i in| 19 
week, Monday to Friday. ( ( IG kK N Ik 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY 


is very cold... relief of headaches, rheumatic pains, toothache, backache, 


: ‘ No harmful after-effects. 1/3 from all chemists 
B.B.C. warning. 











the modern formula for the 4-way relief of pain 


February, 1949 A ‘*‘GENATOSAN’ PRODUCT 


ad = 





After a good day’s work for Britain ALLEN 
THE WORLD'S FINEST 
MOTOR SCYTHE 











SOUTHARD’S 
PORTS 


PRODUCE 





OF THE This self-propelled machine has a healthy 
appetite for cutting effi iently—weeds, rough 
FINEST grass, bracken, brambles, et 
USEFUL ATTACHMENTS nclude :— 
Spray Pump, Hedze Tr er, Light Hoe. « 


QUINTAS 
IN 





JOHN ALLEN & SONS 


PORTUGAL —that’s when beer is best L ) (OXFORD) L1D., DEPT.: “D’ 
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Wha yers 


















SUPERB 
BRANDY 


Nrecomrt ated erypoyed 
by Cormnomwseurs 
fr more than alcntury : 
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o-/ lame 
Jotbiuatvo. 


Blended originally for an exclusive circle 
of pipe smokers, this special blend now 
enjoys an increasing demand created by the 






recommendations of its devotees 





SALIG NAC 


¢ 
~~ Cognac <= 


PNN 45 * tee -— © 6 see 8 Corer oe - mie 





1HE CHAMPION OF CLOTHS 


i ad THE CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS 





biisher first 5 
t of 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY I t il t to t : ~ whit ory 
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There’s something about John Cotton Tobacco that satisfies 
and goes on satisfying a man. It has been a firm favourite 
among discriminating pipe smokers for over a century. 
Likewise those who enjoy a really good cigarette will always 
prefer John Cotton No. 1. 
*% John Cotton Tobacco - Nos. | & 2 4/9 an oz 
No. 4 4/5 an oz 
Empire 414 anoz 
* No. | Cigarettes - . 3/10 for 20 


> JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted Tobacco - a perfect Cigarette 


One of Sandeman’'s fine 
sherries to introduce the meal 
One of Sandeman’s noble ports 
to bring it to a close. These are 


basic rules of entertaining 


| SANDEMAN 


PORT G&S SHERRY 


, Youll lke ct’ 
\\ 
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Prinrep IN ENGLAND by Tue IttusrrateD Lonpon News anno 5 
FEBRUARY 19, 1949. Registered as a Newspaper for transmission tn the 
Agents for Australasia: Gordon and Gotch, Ltd Branches. \ 
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Model B.C.4758R A.C, 
£97.16.6 
including purchase tax. 








Designed specially 
for the 


Connoisseur, 


nw FEL 


AUTOMATIC RECORD-CHANGER RADIOGRAM 


combines in one superb walnut cabinet a high quality 
5-valve superhet all-wave radio receiver with an automatic 
record-changer gramophone unit handling up to eight 


mixed 10-inch or 12-inch records at one playing. 


Manufacturers of 
& 6.C. RADIO AND TELEVISION 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO, LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, WC 2 





Something just a little better 


-Silvifiz 


\ controls the hair without gumming 


\ WE 
Za 


A Silvikrin product 
concentrated for economy 
a touch is all you need to groom 


your hair for the day 


2, 1, New Oxford Street, | 
ass Matter at the New York (N 
and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launcest 





